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A MODERN TREASURE-ISLAND. 


By The Rev. THOMAS HANNAN, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


66 REASURE ”’ is a word to conjure 
with, and to wrest treasure 
from the sea presents the ideal 

of a romantic accession of untold wealth. 
The hoards which pirates buried on 
islands on the Spanish main are gener- 
ally believed to have been pretty fully 
collected since their time ; and the popu- 
lar imagination has not yet been seized 
by the fact that in England itself we must 
often waik over some treasure buried in 
times of stress by Saxon or Norman and 
even by Roman or Briton, besides the 
possibilitizs of the Wars of the Roses 
and of the Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
The depths of the sea appeal to us; 
while Priestman mechanical diggers and 
suction pumps aid the diver, who has a 
scientific dress which by itself gives him 
a great advantage now over the difficul- 
ties surrounding him. The story of the 
salving of the bullion from the sunken 
liner Oceana on the coast of England 
is itself stimulating; while efforts are 
being made or projected in various parts 
of the world to reclaim from the sea 
the wealth that it has seized. 

A famous treasure-ship is the Lutine, 
a French frigate which Admiral Duncan 
captured. She foundered at the en- 
trance to the Zuyder Zee, with gold and 
silver to the value of £1,200 000 on 
board. Expeditions were sent out in 
1800 and in 1859, which recovered 
£100,000 ; while an expedition which is 
at the enterprise at present is believed 
to be on the point of obtaining a great 
deal more. 





Another famous buried treasure is the 
Sacambaya treasure of the Bolivian 
Jesuits. It is said to be true that a 
Bolivian forty or fifty years ago quietly 
unearthed about £900,000 of that trea- 
sure; but much good money has been 
spent in unsuccessful search for it. Then 
there is the great treasure-ground, Cocos 
Island, off the Pacific coast of Central 
America. A famous pirate named 
Benita captured the Mexican treasure, 
of £12,000,000, in 1821, and buried it 
at Cocos. At a later period the public 
treasure of Peru was shipped from Lima 
during the siege, and also buried at 
Cocos, the amount being £4,000,000, 
Many attempts have been made to find 
the burial-places, but so far without suc- 
cess. Searching for treasure does not 
seem to be a very paying occupation. A 
business man who appeared in the bank- 
ruptcy court the other day was able to 
inform the Court that he had a £20,000 
interest in am expedition which had set 
out to search for the Sacambaya trea- 
sure. But as he will only get the 
£20,000 when the expedition has ob- 
tained £500,000, the position did not 
seem to afford his creditors much com- 
fort. 

There is a treasure island much nearer 
home, and it is well worth a visit. It 
is in Scotland, which is not usually re- 
garded as a land of hidden treasure ; for 
when a Scotsman wants to make money 
he does not spend his time searching 
his native islands and glens, but starts 
out for what Dr. Johnson called ‘‘ the 
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TOBERMORY, ISLE OF MULL, 
Standing in a bay of the same name. 


finest prospect in Scotland,’’ namely, 
the road into England. And there the 
Scotsman digs riches from industries, 
and even from Government offices, and 
marries the fair daughter of ‘‘ the 
Southron’’ in forgetfulness of the 
charms of the ladies of his land. 

In one of the islands of the west of 
Scotland a search for buried treasure 
has gone on for many years with almost 
continuous efforts. And these efforts 
have been only the latest of several at- 
tempts. It was in 1906 that the present 
writer first saw the search proceeding in 
the magnificent bay upon which stands 
the little town of Tobermory, in the Isle 
of Mull. It is a difficult island to reach, 
but when the traveller has reached it, 
he finds that he is in probably the most 
beautiful of the Scottish islands. It is 
about two hours’ steaming from Oban, 
and is separated from the mainland of 
Argyllshire by the Sound of Mull, which 
washes the northern side of the island. 
It is on this side that Tobermory and its 
bay stand, both deriving-that name from 


the Gaelic for ‘‘ Mary’s Well.’’ Rough- 
ly speaking, the bay is a circular ex- 
panse of sea, guarded from the weather 
of the boisterous Sound: by the Calve 
Island, which almost blocks the en- 
trance. It divides the entrance into two 
channels, the northern being wide 
enough and deep enough to allow of the 
passage of any vessel, and the southern 
so shallow that it’ cannot be negotiated 
by a small yacht at low water. The 
writer one stormy day scudded into the 
bay in a small yacht before half a gale, 
and anchored a few yards from the 
treasure seekers. It did not seem to be 
a lucky day for the toilers. 

The story of the treasure is a romance 
of the ‘‘ Invincible Armada.’’ After the 
scattering of the Spanish ships in the 
storms and fighting of the days between 
July the 21st and July the 29th of the 
year 1588, many of the defeated vessels 
attempted to return to their own coun- 
try by sailing round the north of Scot- 
land, along the west coast to the south 
by the open waters of the atlantic. On the 
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western coasts of the Scottish islands 
and of Ireland there are many traditions 
of wrecked vessels borne out by histori- 
cal statements. Many found a temporary 
refuge in the natural harbours and found 
their way to their own havens at last. 
Two vessels are said to have sailed 
through the Sound of Mull, one of them 
sinking to the west of where the Lis- 
more Lighthouse now stands, while her 
consort then took refuge in Tobermory 
Bay, where no town then stood. But 
there were plenty of clansmen then, 
where there are very few now; and the 
clansmen were Macleans, yielding obedi- 
ence to their Chief, Maclean of Duart 
or Dowart, whose stronghold, Duart 
Castle, still stands on the Sound, a good 
many miles to the east of Tobermory. 
Since 1712 the Chief has had no right to 
his castle, nor indeed has he had any 
land in the territory of his clan, until a 
year ago the old castle and the surround- 
ing fields were sold to him by the 
modern proprietor. After restoration 
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sufficient to make it once more a resi- 
dence, the Chief, General Sir Fitzroy 
Donald Maclean, raised his flag once 
more, and was saluted by clansmen who 
came from all parts of the earth to the 
ancient home of their race to give 
homage once again to the head of their 
clan. Many chiefs have lived and died, 
still Macleans of Duart, though without 
any rights beyond the King’s highway 
until the other day, when it is no won- 
der that the restoration stirred the heart 
and imagination of the clan, and sent 
its members from far and near. 

Those who attended were the descend- 
ants of the wild men who received the 
Spanish Captain of the Admiral of 
Florence. The Chief agreed to supply 
provisions to the Spanish ship, provided 
that the Captain should pay in good 
coin, and also should lend Maclean one 
hundred armed men with whom he might 
speak with the enemies in the gate. 
These points were arranged, and the 
Macleans proceeded, with the help of 





DUART CASTLE, ISLE OF MULL, 
The seat of the Macleans who blew up the Admiral of Florence. 
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their trained allies, to raid the islands 
of the Macdonalds and the Macians; 
and much Highland gore was the result. 
But the story proceeds that when the 
Spanish Captain was ready to depart, 
he declined to pay the price agreed upon. 
Here accounts diverge, some saying that 
two sons of the Chief went on board to 
demand the sum due, and others that 
it was a cousin of the Chief, Donald Glas 
Maclean, who did so. As the Captain 
set sail with the messengers on board, 
they blew up the magazine, and _ the 


justly theirs. But there is no record o1 
their ever having got any of it out ol 
the sea by their own efforts. Apparently 
the first attempt in this direction was in 
1661. The Marquis of Argyll, who had 
received a grant of the vessel from the 
king, employed a Swedish diver, with 
a diving bell. The diver found the vessel 
and saw that it had been blown up, from 
the stem to the mizzen mast. The poop 
was whole; the stern lay in over sixty 
feet of water, and the bow in about fifty. 
The strong room in which were’ the gold 
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TOBERMORY. 
The salvage steamer with diver working below from a platform on her far side. 


Admiral of Florence sank in the bay. 
Three officers of the ship had been de- 
tained on shore as hostages; and from 
these and some survivors of the wreck 
have come down to our time the esti- 
mate of the wealth which was on board. 
Popular estimates place it at anything 
from three million pounds to ten times 
that sum in modern coinage. 

There is no doubt that there was 
considerable treasure on board, and the 
Macleans always regarded it as being 


and jewels was said to be under the 
poop. The diver made good progress 
with the work of breaking down the oak 
beams, and had already recovered seve- 
ral heavy cannon, when} the clan made 
a determined attack on those engaged in 
the work and drove them away. The 
diver made another attempt in 1666, and 
obtained other two cannon; but the 
Macleans again drove him away. This 
time, they built a watch-tower to pre- 
vent further efforts. 
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The successor of the Marquis con- 
tinued the attempts, in 1666 or 1669, or 
possibly in both years; and other efforts 
are recorded. But nothing more valu- 
able than cannon was so far obtained. 
The second Duke, who was the eleventh 
Earl of Argyll, made a determined bid 
for success in 1730 or 1740, and found 
a number of gold and silver coins, as 
well as some cannon. Of the guns, one 
was by Benvenuto Cellini, and another 
was of English make; with the mark 
““R. and G. Philips, 1584,’ together 


tempt them. In 1787 a celebrated diver 
of the name of Spalding made a further 
effort; but by this time, two hundred 
years after the wreck, it had become 
silted up by the soil brought down by 
the mountain stream. 

From this date there is no record of 
any attempt to recover the treasure until 
1876, when a brass stanchion, some 
money and a piece of worm-eaten oak 
were brought up. Then, in 1903, the 
most determined attempt so far was 
made, another bronze gun by Cellini, 
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> TOBERMORY. 


Position of the salvage steamer at one stage of the operations. 


with a crown and the letters ‘‘ E.R.’’ 
The writer recently, when looking for 
something else, came across a curious 
account which stated that about the 
same time an English war vessel was 
sent to the bay to try its luck. It found 
the wreck, and many articles; but it 
did not acknowledge any money, and it 
did not return to England. The report 
was that this vessel took refuge in 
France; and the presimption was that 
those on board had found enough to 


muskets, swords, a gold ring and forty- 
five doubloons rewarding the searchers. 
All this spoil is to be seen in Glasgow 
Museum. The syndicate which made 
this attempt then entered into an agree- 
ment with the Duke of Argyll for five 
years—which passed without any con- 
spicuous success. A fresh syndicate was 
formed, and in the year when the pre- 
sem writer first saw the work going on, 
it was being pursued with great vigour. 
At last a water-diviner was called in, 
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and was confident that he had located 
the treasure; but his confidence was not 
borne out by results. And the quest 
goes on at present with great vigour, 
but so far only enough is discovered to 
encourage further efforts, without 
enough to pay a dividend on the efforts. 

In the meantime legend is growing 
up. To the story that the sons or 
cousin of the Chief had blown up the 
vessel is now added the adornment that 
a Maclean wedded a beautiful Spanish 
princess who was on board. Where this 
story came from the present writer can- 
not imagine; he has been all over the 
island and has collected many legends, 
but that is not one of them. If it did 
not originate in the neighbourhood of 
Fleet Street, some imaginative Celt in 
Tobermory must have met a very guile- 
less scribe. It is perhaps as well found- 
ed as the story that the present race of 
wild goats which form such splendid 
sport on the southern parts of the island 
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: BARONY POINT, ISLE OF MULL, 
Near which another Treasure Ship, the consort of the Admiral of Florence, 


is said to lie. 


is descended from some goats which the 
Spanish vessel had on board. Even the 
story of the blowing up of the vessel by 
a Maclean was not current at the begin- 
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ning of the nineteenth century. In that 
day it was believed that the destruction 
had been accomplished by a man named 
Smollett, an ancestor of the famous 
Tobias, and that he was employed by 
Queen Elizabeth to do the deed. But the 
search will continue, and perhaps some 
day the Spanish ship will see the light 
of day; in which case, it is stated that it 
will be reconstructed in London, with 
the guns and armament, ‘‘ as a lasting 
monument to our Navy.”’ 


The island has riches more reliable 
than problematical sunken gold. Yet to 
the eye which sees it from the outside it 
is rather forbidding. When the writer 
first saw it from the deck of a little yacht 
he was curious as to the interior, and 
wanted to explore. But the answer was 
that it was all mountains. Since then he 
has been among the mountains year after 
year, and it is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world. There is not a single 

plain in it—it 
is all moun- 
tain and val- 
ley, loch and 
glen and 
Stream and 
bay. It is 
about twenty- 
eight miles 
- long between 
its extreme 
points, and it 


has an im- 
mense_ coast- 
line for its 
size, as the 


séa indents it 
everywh ere, 


running into 

it in long 

arms. In all 

the glens 

there are 

> Mein beautiful 

lochs, and 

lochs and 

streams are 

full of trout. 

The northern part of the _ island 
is extremely wild. It was in this 
part that Thomas Campbell, while 


acting as tutor in a family, wrote the 





i est 
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pathetic poem of the parrot. The western 
part is opposite Iona, which is quite a 
small island, and the most level part of 
Mull is that part called the ‘‘ Ross of 
Mull.’’ The 
southern part 
is the most 
beautiful of 
all, and is 
the locality of 
a branch of 
the clan Mac- 
lean, of 
which the 
chief is Mac- 
laine of Loch- 
buie, who 
claims the 
c hi eftainship 


of the whole 
clan, as 
against Mac- 
lean of 


Duart, who 
is recognised 
by the Clan 
Society. 

It is essen- 
tially a sport- 
ing island. 
There are 
sheep farms, 
and there are 
crofts; but these do not interfere with 
the sporting features of the island. 
There are no ‘‘ summer visitors ’’ except 
at Tobermory on the north and at Bunes- 
san, a little village of the west, on the 
way to Iona. Apart from the inhabit- 
ants, one can hardly get into the island 
except as a tenant of a “‘ fishing lodge,”’ 
or as one of his guests. In the north is 
a very large loch named Loch Frisa, 
while about the middle of the island is 
Loch Ba, drained by a stream of its own 
name, while Loch Frisa is drained by the 
River Aros. In these lochs there is 
splendid sea-trout fishing in the latter 
part of the summer and in the autumn. 
In the Lochbuie country in the south 
there are many sea-trout lochs, of which 
Loch Uisg is the largest. It is drained 
by a short stream cal’ed the River Uisg, 
at one time a very good salmon stream, 
until its course was straightened out to 
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create more meadow-land. It is not a 
salmon stream at all now, but it is a 
fine water-way for the progress of the 
sea-trout to Loch Uisg. About three 
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THE BRIDGE CROSSING THE POOL 
Where the grilse rested on sunday, leaving on Monday before we could 


get it. 


years ago there was a long period of dry 
weather at the time that the sea-trout 
were seeking the fresh water. The bay 
became full of them. At last the rain 
came, and with an evening tide the ad- 
vance up the stream began like a pro- 
cession, the fish going about five abreast, 
the heads of one row almost touching 
the tails of that in front. The sight 
brought out ladies, servants, ghillies and 
keepers, who leaned over the bridge as 
long as they could see, and remained 
afterwards listening to the swish-swish 
of the procession. The writer thinks 
that he got the first fish of the season 
out of the loch next day. 

Lochbuie is a very fine bay of the sea, 
looking out to the south-west and re- 
ceiving the Atlantic swell. Inland 
stretches a supremely beautiful valley, 
which divides into two glens, one of 
them trending to the north-east and con- 
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THE VALLEY ABOVE LOCHBUIE, LOOKING NORTH, 
With the glen of the lochs breaking away to the left in the distance. 


taining Loch Uisg, while the other goes 
almost directly north, and is known in 
Gaelic as ‘‘ Gleann a Chaiginn Mhoir.”’ 
This glen contains a chain of lochs, four 
of them draining each other and the last 
being drained by a fine salmon river tha: 
takes a very long course and flows into 
the sea at Loch Spelve, a landlocked bay 
on the east. This glen crosses the great 
glen of Mull, Glen More, and is con- 
tinued north to the sea as Glen Forsa. 
As it crosses, the salmon river, called 
the Lussa, leaves it by a sudden turn to 
the east and flows through Glen More. 
The crossing of the two glens is the 
scene of a great fight between a chief of 
Lochbuie, aided by his kinsman of 
Duart, against a rebellious son, whose 
head was severed by a claymore. Since 
then he rides at intervals as the ‘‘ Head- 
less Horseman of Mull,’’ Eogan Ceann 
Beg—Hugh of the Little Head. Some- 
times he ridés round Duart Castle, but 
more often round Moy Castle on Loch- 
buie; and the writer has been assured 


by the natives of recent appearances. On 
one occasion, as he was cycling through 
Glenmore, which is a mountain pass, 
after a visit to Iona, he found himself 
about midnight a little to the east of the 
crossing of the glens, in a very dark 
wooded part. Suddenly Eogan appeared 
approaching on the road, erect but 
headless on his horse. It was a great 
relief when he bounded up the hillside, 
and showed himself to be a very fine 
stag. It was this pass along which 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s hero, David 
Balfour, in ‘‘ Kidnapped,’’ journeyed to 
Torosay in the neighbourhood of Duart 
on the way to Alan Breck’s country. 

{n addition to the salmon and sea- 
trout fishing there are deer forests and 
grouse moors. Fine stags are brought 
down in the Duart country ; but those in 
the Lochbuie country are probably finer. 
It is there that the wild goats are most 
famous, and they are more difficult to 
stalk than the stags. Game of other 
kinds abounds, and in the recesses there 
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A VIEW OF THE VALLEY AND SEA AT LOCHBUIE. 


are still a few eagles left; but it is rare 
to see one on its flight. I only saw an 
eagle in flight once in the island, and 
then I saw a pair, looking most majestic 
as they flew high in the air. I was told 
that the eyrie was on one of the rocky 
heights near the summit of Ben More. 
Birds, fishes, goats and deer bring more 
wealth into the is!and to crofters, ghil- 
lies and proprietors in a year than is ever 
likely to be obtained from sunken trea- 
sure. They are the real wealth of this 
modern treasure-island; and in the fish- 
ing and the shooting season the island 
is one of the most delightful places in 
the world. It is so at any time, exoept 
probably in the dead of winter ; but when 
one has the privileges of sport it is not 
to be beaten. And so we have returned 
year after year to the same place, brav- 
ing a long railway journey, a short sea 
voyage and a long drive in open traps 
on rough roads, sometimes in pouring 
rain, before reaching the haven of rest. 

‘““We”’ are a fishing family. When 
it is explained that the néarest shop is 





twelve miles away, and that it does not 
as a rule have what one wants, it may 
be realised that some energy is required 
in providing for the larder. For some 
time before our annual migration there 
is much discussion about flies, lines, 
rods, reels and all the items of a fishing 
kit. Being the head of the family, I 
am naturally regarded as knowing very 
little about anything, especially about 
fishing. And so I have to listen with 
deference to the opinions of my family, 
down to that of the nine-year-old, who 
caught her first trout last year in a 
‘*“burn”’ with a real hook and a real 
worm, after an unsuccessful but in- 
structive effort the previous year with a 
rod, a line, a hook and a bit of bacon— 
quite her own idea of a lure because it 
was a bait which she herself would take 
at all times. 


Last yedr the ‘‘expert’’ of the 
family sallied out in the morning 
after her arrival, and_ returned 
in two hours with’ a nice sea- 


trout and a dozen brown trout—break- 
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fast for the following day, taken from 
the brackish water of the mouth of a 
stream as the tide flowed in. This was 
a good beginning, which corresponded 
with the experience of three preceding 
years, and gave promise of sport to 
come. It wasin this year that the rami- 
fications of the family began to realise 
that there was such a _ delightful 
** place ’’ connected with it. In previous 
years some of them had been asked to 
share our hardships; but only one or two 
of the most recklessly daring had ven- 
tured to face them. The ramifications 
of the family are numerous; and it was 
natural that the description of our place 
should take some time to travel round 
them. Then we began to be popular. 
Relations, youthful and aged and of 
both sexes, came to visit us. I say 
again, they came. That is, they did not 
always wait for an invitation; but they 
were considerate enough to tell us that 
they were coming, and when they might 
be expected—all except one, who simply 
arrived, having notified us in a general 
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sort of way that we might expect him. 
He had to walk the seven miles in swel- 
tering heat, and was rather cross that 
there was not a taxi-cab stance or in 
electric tram line near the pier. His 
clothes were brought along in the bread 
cart two days afterwards by the ob- 
liging Donald. 

Some of them brought rods, and some 
took it for granted that they could bor- 
row from us—but they all came to fish. 
There was no doubt about that. When 
we asked them if they knew how to fish, 
they were unani:nous in assuring us that 
they did. One brought a rod which he 
had inherited from his grandfather, who 
has been so long dead that the grandson 
had never seen him. It must have been 
a magnificent rod in its day, and it con- 
vinced me of the truth of the Scriptural 
statement that ‘‘ there were giants in the 
earth in those days.’’ It had a whale- 
bone end, which had the misfortune to 
be broken, and this gave the fish—so far 
a merely hypothetical fish—a consider- 
able sporting advantage. Another rela- 
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LOCH UISG ON THE LEFT AND LOCHBUIE ON THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE, 
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tive took time by the forelock, and asked 
me, a long time in advance, to buy him 
‘“* a good serviceable cheap rod.’’ I did 
the best I could to combine the qualities 
desired ; and at last I got him one like 
a weaver’s beam—a _ very handsome, 
highly polished rod, calculated to make 
one long for a six months’ rest after a 
half-day’s casting. But he had not said 
anything about lightness; and I knew 
that he was a strong man. I think the 
rod suited him, for he never made any 
complaint, and once when his son 
wanted to borrow it he refused to lend 
it. He need not have worried about 
fending it, for it only cost five shillings. 

As we fish the lochs from boats, and 
one is always expected to give his guests 
a good time, I found myself enjoying the 
position of a ghillie a good deal—with- 
out the emoluments. I rowed the boat, 
while each visitor had a try at the art. 
The nearest loch is splendid, having a 
length of about two and a half miles. 
Very often there is a strong breeze on it, 
making the water decidedly choppy ; and 


it is then that the larger sea-trout rise 
best, the loch being of the kind that are 
known as ‘‘ dour ’’—rather difficult. In 
this loch I have seen the best sport when 
it was blowing half a gale. On one such 
occasion I took out the owner of the 
weaver’s beam. He wielded it man- 
fully, and at the second cast a fine sea- 
trout took his fly. In that sort of 
weather there is no nibbling—there is a 
wild rush, down goes the fly, and away 
goes the fish at a run. The wheel rang 
and the line ran out: it was evident that 
the fish had got a terrible surprise. But 
so had the man. The first thing that 
my relative did was to inform me that 
he had a fish—a quite superfluous piece 
of information, as it was quite evident 
that it must be either a fish or a race- 
horse that had got hold of his line. 
When he turned to give me the informa- 
tion, I was already pulling as hard as I 
could ; and I shouted to him to hold his 
tongue and keep the point of his rod up. 
With many adjurations I got him to do 
that and a lot of other things which he 





THE HEAD OF LOCH UISG. 
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was not doing. At last he got the tired 
fish near enough to have a look at him, 
and he was a beautiful two-pounder. But 
he had a look at my relative at the same 
time and evidently was not prepossessed, 
for he began a final splash and struggle. 
The captor puiled against the fish for all 
he was worth, while I shouted frantic- 
ally ‘‘ Give him line, you idiot!’’ But 
before the fisherman had realised what 
the phrase meant, the fish had made a 
mighty effort, and got away with the 
fly ! 
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rod to me, although my hands were 
full of oars. If the fish had been at all 
pushful he would not have waited to 
hear us talk; but probably the fish was 
rather put out by not knowing under 
what rule of the game to class our 
actions. So he hung on to the fly, I 
took the rod, my relative took the oars, 
and all went merry as a marriage bell. 
We got on all right until a squall carried 
away my sou’-wester while I was reeling 
in for all I was worth, the fish chasing 
the boat at top speed. My relative 
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MOY CASTLE 
An old castle near the stream that empties Loch Uisg, the castle around which the 


** Headless Horseman ’”’ 


I looked at my relative more in anger 
than in sorrow—I know that I ought to 
say it the other way, but it would not be 
true. I encouraged him to have another 
try. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that it is the people who do not 
deserve it who have the luck. So my 
companion got another sea-trout on in a 
few minutes. On this occasion he posi- 
tively refused to have anything to do 
with it. He sat down and held out the 


is said to sometimes ride. 


stopped at once and proceeded to ‘‘back 
water’’ on to the sou’-wester, with a 
view to retrieving it. With intense 
energy and pithy eloquence I told him 
that I would rather lose my hat-than 
lose a fish, and I got him to pull again. 
But the hat worried him. He asked me 
how much it cost. I explained that it 
had cost me one-and-sixpence, that sea- 
trout were selling at one-and-eightpence 
a pound, and that the fish I was playing 
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weighed at least two pounds. Then he 
settied down to the oars; and in due time 
we landed that fish and a few more—be- 
sides dredging up the sou’-wester out of 
six feet of water. 

His son arrived the following week. It 
was he who had to walk. First he bor- 
rowed a rod; then he asked if 1 had any 
flies, which was a silly quest:on, al.hough 
I knew what he meant; and next I had 
to make up his cast for him, although 


Photo 


I rowed the young sportsman past that 
spot time after time—and the fish always 
rose aggravatingly when we were far 
away from him. We only got one sea 
trout that day; and | heard afterwards 
that the young rascal told his friends that 
his uncle was ‘‘ awful.y keen on fishing, 
but not much good at it!” 


Perhaps he was right! Fishing re- 


quires a Lfe-time of practice, and one has 
to know these hill-lochs very well. This 
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MOUNTAIN, SEA, AN OLD CASTLE AND A HAPPY FAMILY (INCLUDING THE WRITER) 
AT LOCHBUIE, 


They have been setting the sea lines. 


he had zssured me that he knew all about 
fish ng. We started out to one of the 
hill lochs, a long march through the glen 
to the west of the valley, in 
which is the magnificent chain of 
lochs ; and I took him to the 
most distant—partly because I wanted 
to give him plenty of wa.king, but chiefly 
because it was the loch on which I al- 
ways got the best sport. It was not a 
good fishing day; but we saw one fish 
rise several times at the same spot. So 





fact struck me particularly on one occa- 
sion. I was out there with a keeper— 
I mean a game-keeper, not a man who 
was looking after m:. At first we fished 
together, bow and stern of the boat, and 
neither of us got a rise. Then I let the 
keeper go to the next loch, leaving a 
small ghillie to row me. Two hours 
afterwards, I got one sea-trout and lost 
another ; while the keeper had six weigh- 
ing about fifteen pounds. But he knew 
where to look for them, just as if they 
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had been in a tank. In fishing, the 
biggest catch does not go to the biggest 
man. I saw an old colonel, sianuing 
about six feet three inches, set out one 
day toempty aloch. He had a big rod, 
a big basket and a big lunch with him; 
and it was a giorious day tor a picnic. | 
met him stepping ashore eight hours 
afterwards, when his catch consisted of 
one brown trout six inches long, which 
according to the rules he ought to have 
returned to the water; but he had kept 
it for luck! 1 had my camera with me, 
and did all that I couid to induce him to 
allow me to photograph him with his 
prey, for a study to be called ‘‘ the catch 
of the season.’’ But he refused. 

In the fishing season, Sunday is a day 
when the angler often looks sadly at his 
rods. One Saturday evening the family 
‘‘expert,’’ who is a_ fifteen-year-old 
daughter, stirred me with the informa- 
tion that a large sea trout was shut up 
in a pool close to the bridge by which 
the road crosses the neighbouring 
‘‘burn.”” He was motionless and 
thoughtful by the side of a large stone, 
and it was only a keen eye which could 


have detected him. We went up to have 
a try at him, although it was nearly dark 


at the time. I was made to take cover 
like a boy-scout, lest the fish should see 
me; while the expert climbed a fence, 
slid down a bank, and took up a position 
behind a bush, from which she began to 
drop a worm almost into the mouth of 
the fish. The fish once or twice showed 
some surprise at the pertinacity of the 
worm ; but he did not rise, and at last I 
got on the bridge to have a better look 
at him. I only allowed the tips of my 
hair to appear above the parapet. 
Whether he really saw me, as the ex- 
pert alleged with unnecessary repetition, 
or whether the presumption of the worm 
‘* made him tired,’’ as the Americans 
say, the fact remains that he disappeared 
under the bridge. But the point of the 
narrative is that we visited that trout 
three times on Sunday, looking lonying- 
ly and lovingly at him as he lay in his 
old position. The last time was at ten 
o’clock at night, and he was still there. 
But it rained before morning ; and when 
we went along very early, the stream 
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was flowing full and he had gone! 


One visitor who came along to fish 
was a nephew just home from India, de- 
termined to enjoy all that the old coun- 
try could give him. I asked him casu- 
ally if he knew how to fish, and he said 
at once that he knew absolutely nothing 
about it. This was a terrible shock to 
me. I had never met anyone up till 
then who admitted that he did not know 
how to fish. He admitted that fishing 
had never interested him, but he was 
quite willing to have a shot at it, as 
there did not seem to be anything else 
to do. I did not quite know what to 
do. It is astonishing how it upsets one’s 
reckoning when one gets the truth right 
out in connection with fishing. This par- 
ticular relative had shown another sign 
of grace in the fact that he had brought 
a rod, line and reel. He explained that 
he would also have brought flies, but that 
a friend had informed him that it was 
always a good thing to-find out what 
were the fashionable flies among the 
local trout. So he had proposed to buy 
flies at the local fishing-tackle shop. He 
was rather pained to find that the local 
fishing-tackle shop could only be reached 
by steamer, and that it would take him 
all day. However, I promised to have 
everything ready for him next morning. 


Next morning he appeared with nicely 
creased trousers fashionably turned up 
at the ankles, exhibiting shoes and smart 
coloured socks. He also wore a boiled 
collar. So I told him that with socks 
of that colour I was sure he would catch 
trout. Then I sent him down to the 
mouth of a big ‘‘ burn,”” where the fam- 
ily expert had caught the fourteen trout. 
It was high water, or nearly so, and 
there had been rain. The only direction 
which I gave him was to try to avoid 
breaking his rod; but I did not expect 
that he would follow it. 


In half an hour he was back, bringing 
with him a sea-trout weighing one pound 
ten ounces. I weighed him—I mean the 
fish, not the man—lest any doubt should 
ever be cast on the story which | tell. 
The manner in which the fish was cap- 
‘ured was interesting, but unusual. The 
angler went to the mouth of the stream, 
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and stood on a boulder in the middle, 
where the fish could best see him. Then 
he did a series of things which he ought 
not to have done, with the result that a 
silly fish took his fly. The angler was 
determined not to let that fish escape; 
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same stream higher up, this time with the 
humble worm, and came home with the 
story that he had hooked a very big 
sea-trout, which had got away with his 
hook. I did not contradict him; but I 


had never heard of sea-trout being 


HIGHLAND CATTLE ON THE SHORES OF LOCH SPELVE. 


so, as he described the affray to me after- 
wards, he held on grimly to the rod, de- 
termined not to yield an inch of line to 
the tugging of the trout, and began to 
reel in, the fish meantime pulling like a 
nigger. The rod was bent double, and 
for a time he did not know whether to 
give away the fish or the rod; but the 
fish kept him so busy that he did not 
have time to decide the point. At last, 
although I had provided him with a land- 
ing-net, he took all risks, and with a 
mighty whisk jerked the trout out of the 
water upon the bank. Then he came 
home. 

This ought to have been a sufficient 
triumph to satisfy an ordinary man. But 
my guest was an extraordinary man. He 
went out the following day, fished the 


caught so high up the stream. Aloud, 
I expressed polite interest in his state- 
ment ; inwardly, I said to myself that he 
was making progress in the language, 
and that, putting it in rhyme, if he did 
not tire, in the course of time he would 
make an expert—fisherman. 

Next day there seemed no prospect of 
fishing, so my travelled friend went out 
by himself for a walk. The stream had 
gone down until it consisted of little ex- 
cept almost isolated pools. As criminals 
are said to be addicted to visiting the 
scenes of their crimes, so he sought the 
glen where the alleged sea-trout had 
gone off with his hook. In about an 
hour he returned, dumped his macintosh 
on the drawing-room floor, and, unrol- 
ling it, directed our attention to what 
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he described. as a ‘‘nice sea-trout.’’ ‘‘My 
boy,’’ I said ‘‘ that is a grilse; who gave 
it to you?’’ Then he explained. He had 
gone to the pool in which he had lost his 
hook, The pool was so low that there 
was barely a trickle of water flowing out 
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not taken the fish, someone else wou... 
have done so in the same way. Then 
we ate the grilse. But the grilse-stalker 
did not retrieve his hook, 

In other directions there are other 
lochs, and there are two fine salmon 
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SEA TROUT AND YELLOW TROUT TAKEN FROM LOCH UISG IN 


T. Hannan 
ONE HOUR, 


. The entire catch by a 14 year old girl. 


of it. There he saw his fish, with nose 
pointing disconsolately up-stream, wait- 
ing for the next rain. So he stalked it. 
Creeping up quietly behind it, he at last 
got so near that he was able to deliver a 
mighty whack with his walking-stick, 
and hit the fish on the head, stunning it. 
Then he waded into the pool in his beau- 
tiful coloured socks and brought it to 
land. It just failed to turn the scale at 
seven pounds. There are few men who 
can catch a grilse with a walking-stick. 
I remonstrated with my friend on the un- 
sportsmanlike way in which he had come 
by his first grilse. His defence was that 
the fish was no sportsman to go off with 
his hook as he had done the day before, 
when it was only meant for a brown 
trout ; further, the grilse had been on his 
line the previous day, and therefore he 
had a claim on it, if it were only to re- 
cover his hook; and finally, if he had 


streams; but we never took any but the 
most serious and determined anglers in 
these directions. One loch contains a 
beautiful American variety totally differ- 
ent from what one usually sees of 
American trout. The loch stands very 
high, in a depression between two sum- 
mits of a range of low mountains or 
high hills, and is known in Gaelic as 
Lochan na Nighinn, which means the 
“* Fairy Loch.’’ It is well named, for 
its surroundings are lonely and romantic 
in the extreme, and it is often enveloped 
in fog. A whole fishing party of us has 
stood almost on the edge without seeing 
it on more than one occasion, until sud- 
denly the fog lifted as if by magic, and 
the beauty of the loch was fully dis- 
played. It stands about one thousand 
feet high, and it is only necessary to 
move out of the hollow to obtain a mag- 
nificent view of the Atlantic to the south 
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and west, dotted with many islands. 
One of the salmon streams empties the 
chain of lochs which have been de- 
scribed, and reaches the sea after a long 
It takes a long 
But the other is 


and devious career. 
tramp to arrive at it. 
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again through rocky gorges. To get a 
good day’s fishing there it is necessary 
to take a day following heavy and con- 
tinuous rain—quite a frequent occur- 
rence. It is also necessary to start 
about four o’clock in the morning. But 





BEN MORE AND THE GOLADOW, 


A beautiful salmon and sea-trout stream. 


still more distant. We have to climb a 
mountain, traverse a moor, tramp by the 
side of a loch which has not yet been 
mentioned, and at the end of this loch 
climb a summit to the west. Then we 
descend towards the west into a magnifi- 
cent and picturesque valley through very 
rough ground, when we find ourselves by 
the side of a winding stream which some- 
times flows between level banks and 


when we arrived with the flow of the 
tide, the pools gave a good reward for 
the early start. Then the return was 
long delayed but gay. We did not wear 
coloured socks and nicely creased trou- 
sérs on those trips; while anglers’ and 
fish were alike scrupulous to “* play the 
game.’’ If the fish were as well satisfied 
as the fishermen they were truly happy ; 
but they never said so. 











T would be difficult to find a scene 
more beautiful than that which un- 
folded itself before Sir Henry Far- 

leigh, as he stood by. the mullioned win- 
dow lighting the great oak-panelled 
room, from whose walls pictyres of dead 
and gone Farleighs looked down upon 
the last of their race. Fold after fold 
of the pleasant Devon coast, lit by the 
setting sun, spread away in ample 
curves before him, while inland the 
country receded slope upon slope clothed 
by noble woods crowned with autumnal 
splendour. But the eyes of the master 
of those broad acres reflected nothing 
of the landscape’s peace, they seemed 
not even to mark the loveliness so 
lavishly displayed. Sixty years had 
silvered Sir Henry’s hair and written 
Time’s tale lightly on his open brow, 
but there were other and deeper wrinkles 
there now, lines telling of sorrow and 
ever-present anxieties. 

The simple country folk who came 
singing from their labour had often a 
passing pang of envy for the lord of 
Farleigh, but could they have read his 
thoughts now they would perhaps 
accept more contentedly their lot. 
Bitter, indeed, were those thoughts and 
hopeless the future lying before this 
scion of a great house. For four cen- 
turies there had been a Farleigh to rule 
that broad expanse in Farleigh Court; 
now he, the last, should go forth from 
its towers and the old domain pass to 
strangers. 

The family had reached its highest 
point of prosperity when Sir Everand 
had ridden with his fifty men to join the 
banner of the First Charles at Oxford 
in the year of grace, 1642. After the 
tragedy of January, 1649, he had re- 
turned hastily, in secret, and thence had 
fled abroad. So much was known, but 


with the exception of one mysterious 
document which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, came into the hands of Sir 
Henry’s father, nothing further was 
heard of his fortunes. At the Restora- 
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tion the family recovered the estate, 
considerably depreciated by the reckless 
felling of its woods for the Protector’s 
warships, and its ancient position had 
never. been regained. The extrava- 
gance of the later successors laid on the 
property a burden that all Sir Henry’s 
care had been powerless to lighten, 
owing in some part to the far reaching 
changes of his day, and the failure of a 
bank in which he was deeply involved. 
Now, nothing less than ruin confronted 
the man who, looking from that win- 
dow, saw written on the tower and 
hamlet and pasture land the history of 
his race. 

Of himself he thought little, all his 
regrets were for the tender life confided 
to his care by a dying brother—an only 
child whose growth from infancy to 
noble womanhood he had watched with 
almost paternal pride—the girl who 
might one day look to be mistress of 
Farleigh Court. How should the ter- 
rible truth be broken to her? This was 
the thought which lined his face and 
turned the paradise before him to a wil- 
derness. Yet, know she must. To- 
day, the stranger who should be master 
of all might be on his way to learn her 
final decision on a point never mentioned 
in bills or mortgages. Then?  Pro- 
bably a last formal notice, and a month 
after would see him a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. But Claire? Again 
his thought drifted back to the central 
sorrow, a rage filled him against the 
man who held them both in his power. 
What devil prompted this Joshua Binns 
to invest money in buying up the debts 
of the estate, and, with fox-like cun- 
ning, forcing him into his present hope- 
less position? He had _ instinctively 
hated the smug self-sufficiency of the 
man at their first interview, when he had 
come to Farleigh Court and seen Claire, 
and later, in an office off Chancery Lane, 
one of those dens where webs are spun 
to net fortunes and souls. He under- 
stood why Binns had not pressed 
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matters so far, and shuddered at the 
alternative proposed, not openly but by 
hints and innuendo, for final settlement 
of the difficulties into which the property 
had fallen; he knew that alternative to 
be the hand of his niece. 

He bitterly regretted not having told 
the man at their last interview that he 
could not expect to raise the loan he 
was endeavouring to negotiate, but he 
had fenced with the inevitable, hoping 
for some miraculous turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, and now he was suffering. Binns 
had withheld his hand only on the tacit 
understanding that he would lay the un- 
spoken proposal before the girl, and in 
a way he now felt bound to do so. After 
all, the man had done nothing openly 
disreputable, and God only knew the 
mystery of a woman’s heart. In a few 


days, at most, Claire should know all. 
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With a sigh, he turned from the win- 
dow, to find her beside him. 

Her dark eyes had already flashed an 
anxious glance at his averted profile, 
and, as he wheeled round, he saw that 
look deepen, saw the tears rise. 

‘** Uncle, dear,’’ she whispered, taking 
his hand, ‘‘ why are you so sad of late? 
Tell me what it is. I am no child now. 
I cannot forget your constant love and 
care. You have never forbidden me to 
share your joys; may I not also claim 
a part in your sorrows?”’ 

She led him gently to a chair, and 
while she stood beside him, one arm 
clasping him to her fondly, the old man 
told her of their ruined fortunes and, 
in answer to an impulsive question, 
found himself speaking of the creditor’s 
pretentions. He tried to keep the two 
things separate, but she understood 
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‘* OH, UNCLE, TELL ME,’’ SHE CRIED, ‘‘1 NEVER HEARD THE 8TORY.’’ 
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that the selling of her hand could alone 
buy the freedom of the estate—secure 
a sheltered old age for the uncle who 
had lavished such care upon her. She 
listened quietly, the hand upon Sir 
Henry’s neck trembled a little, but the 
eyes which met his were bright and un- 
troubled. ‘‘ Now you know everything, 
Claire,’’ he concluded. ‘‘ The glory of 
our house has vanished, like Sir Ever- 
and’s treasure, and, like it, will never 
be found again !’’ 

The girl heard. She saw before her 
a life of monotonous self-sacrifice, but 
her eyes smiled. Never was she more 
noble, never more worthy of the lordly 
line from which she descended than in 
the smile that hid a breaking heart. She 
remembered Dick Tremaine, the sailor. 
Could she forget him in that fateful 
moment? Lest she should falter, she 
caught eagerly at the respite uncon- 
sciously offered. 

‘*Oh, Sir Everand’s famous trea- 
sure!’’ she said, looking round the 
room. ‘‘ The man in the laced coat, 
with the book in his hand? It is strange 
I never heard the complete story of that 
tradition. In what did the treasure con- 
sist?”’ 

‘* Plate, they say, coined gold, ingots, 
jewels of fabulous value, gathered to- 
gether during the Elizabethan days, and 
stored in some secret place at Farleigh 
Court. You know they did not trust 
their money to banks in those times.’ 

**I know, uncle. But what had Sir 
Everand to do with that? Was he not 
the Sir Everand yonder, who fought for 
King Charles?’’ 

** He was, Claire, and the vast wealth 
he had inherited enabled him to fit out 
quite a little army for the king. ‘The 
remainder, according to gossip, was 
hidden here. The matter has passed 
out of memory now, but I well remem- 
ber the commotion it made once—Oh, 
long before your birth.”’ 

She drew a stool to his feet. ‘‘ Oh, 
uncle, tell me,’’ she cried, the accent of 
childhood in her voice. ‘‘ What hap- 
pened? I never heard the story!”’ 

He smiled, glad of the diversion, and 
leaned back. ‘‘ Though but a little boy, 
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I can well remember how it all began 
with the visit of a foreign priest, the 
Abbé Fouard, a tall, ascetic looking 
man, travel-stained and weary. In- 
deed it was in this very room he told 
his strange tale to my father. I could 
understand nothing of their conversa- 
tion, because they spoke in French, but 
I seem to see, as if it were only yester- 
day, the eager faces of the two and the 
wealth of gesture with which the 
stranger illustrated his narrative. They 
talked for hours together in the fading 
light, and long before the interview 
ended I fell asleep and was carried to 
my own little cot. The abbé, as I after- 
wards heard, being in haste to return 
to France, had left that same night 
on his return journey. In the morning 
my father told me the stranger had come 
to give him a document left by our 
cavalier ancestor on his death-bed with 
a gentleman of Ambois bound for the 
Low Countries, but who was himself 
killed at a boar hunt soon after. The 
letter had lain forgotten amongst other 
manuscripts at a chateau near Tours 
till about a month before the abbé’s 
visit, when a gentleman of his district, 
descendant of the man to whom it had 
been first confided, found it when pre- 
paring a catalogue of his library. 
Knowing the Abbé Fouard was on a 
mission to England, he begged him to 
find the heirs of this Sir Everand, and 
so, in time, he came to my father.”’ 

** But why did not Sir Everand send 
it direct to Farleigh Court?’’ asked 
Claire. 

Sir Henry smiled. ‘‘ You forget that 
the Court was then occupied by the 
Puritan troops,’’ he said. ‘‘ The letter 
was addressed to Nigel Farleigh, who, 
like Charles II., was an exile at Brus- 
sels. I daresay the writer kept it by 
him until the last moment, and then con- 
fided it to a trusty messenger, for you 
know the postal service in those days 
was subject to irregularities. Indeed, 
it is more in the nature of a will than a 
letter—but vou shall see for yourself.”’ 

He crossed to a safe let into one of 
the walls of the apartment and, after a 
search, returned with an oblong strip of 
parchment whith he laid before his 
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niece. ‘* There,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ is 
the document which reached us after so 
many years—the last words written to 
his son by our ancestor who died so far 
away in a foreign land for his fidelity 
to Charles Stuart.”’ 

Claire took the missive, still retaining 
trace of the creases into which it had 
originally been folded. The writing, 


though old-fashioned, was stil] quite 
legible, although the ink had faded to a 
and, with little difficulty, 


dull brown, 
Claire read. 

** To my son Nigel, soon to be lord of 
Farleigh, greeting. My Son, the news 
of the fata! fight at Worcester has been 
brought to me here, and | learn that our 
lawful sovereign Charles, son of the 
martyred King whom | served, is now 
a fugitive from that distracted land we 
love. The Murderers of our sainted 
Monarch have usurped the Kingdom, 
and all, indeed, is dark. But though 
my eyes may not behold it, there is a 
day at hand when those same Usurpers 
shall be cast forth and the royal line 
of Stuart again restored. In that Hope 
I now confide to you the knowledge 
whereby you may enter into possession 
of the wealth which I have laid by in a 
safe place. On the night on which | 
fled from England I concealed in the 
earth all of value that I was possessed 
of. You shall find the place regularly. 
It lyeth hard by the lesser bowling 
Alley where the Needle standeth up- 
right. I am writing these my last 
words in a foreign land, among 
strangers who know not the tongue we 
use, but I fear to be more direct. You 
though so young have been the partner 
of my labours in the cause of Science 
and will readily come by my meaning, 
though to others it be but dark. Fare- 
well, use you with care the wealth which 
I leave you.”’ 

When she had finished there was a 
brief silence, then Claire raised her head. 
“* Well, uncle?” she said quickly. 

Sir Henry sighed. ‘‘ As you may sup- 
pose, my father lost no time in seeking 
this buried treasure. The directions 
are, as you see, somewhat obscure, 
though to young Nigel, could he have 
seen them, they would perhaps have been 
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clear. My father concluded that the 
place ‘‘ where the Needle standeth up- 
right ’’ could only refer to the spot on 
which the old sun-dial still stands. It 
was certainly in its present site when 
Sir Everand rode away to the wars, for 
it bears date, as you know, 1638. He 
decided, too, that the needle referred to 
was its gnomon, and, indeed, | have not 
been able to guess any other possible 
meaning. Here, then, excavations were 
made, and for’ many yards around, 
until the path was dug up thoroughly, 
but no treasure was unearthed—nor any 
sign of one. My own belief is that our 
ancestor, in his haste, left some traces 
of his work which gave a clue to the 
Puritan soldiers and led them to dis- 
cover everything. Of course, they 
would keep silent. And so, my dear,’’ 
he continued, rising, ‘‘ there is the his- 
tory of Sir Everand. It only remains 
for the last possessor, like him, to quit 
Farleigh Court for ever.” 

Dinner was at that moment an- 
nounced, but Claire resumed the con- 
versation with a gentle persistence until 
her uncle, attracted by a subject which 
at one time deeply interested him, de- 
scribed with accurate knowledge the 
manner in which the grounds had been 
laid out in Sir Everand’s day. Claire, 
inexpressibly pleased at finding she had 
diverted the current of his thought, 
steadily engaged his attention, and the 
meal terminated almost pleasantly. But 
it was only when she stood in her own 
room, mechanically preparing for her 
evening walk, that she yielded to the 
flood of sorrow against which she had 
fought so bravely. 

** Dick, Dick,’’ she murmured, as her 
tears fell fast, ‘‘ how can I give you up? 
It is too hard. And yet,’’ she con- 
tinued, as the image of the broken man 
she had just left rose before her, ‘‘ there 
is no other way!’’ She looked round 
hopelessly. Her eyes fell on the fateful 
slip of parchment to which the ruin of 
her house might step by step be traced, 
Sir Everand’s will, lying upon the dres- 
sing table. How it came there she 
could not clearly remember, but she had 
a confused recollection of having had 
something in her hand when leaving the 
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dining-room. She took and examined it 
earnestly. 

‘**Oh, if 1 could wrest your secret 
from you,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ I do not 
believe the Puritans found the treasure ; 
I believe jt still lies here, waiting. Oh, 
if Dick were only in England!’’ 

She checked herself, sternly resolved, 
but the tears welled all the same. With 
an impulsive gesture she thrust the 
parchment into the bosom of her dress. 
** Lie there,’’- she said, ‘‘ and tell me 
your riddle. I am a true Farleigh; this 
is our darkest hour. Oh, read me your 
riddle now—now, else it will soon be 
too late.’ 

So overwrought was the girl that she 
was compelled to pause at the door in 
order to recover self-control. Then, 
with the shadow of despair closing about 
her, she descended the bvroad, oaken 
Stair into the sweet glow of the early 
autumn twilight. Little by little, the 
solemn peace of the golden evening 
soothed her troubled soul; soon she was 
able to think more calmly of the dreary 
future. 


But a surprise awaited her. Before 


she had turned the corner of the long 
avenue, a well-known figure came brisk- 
ly through the little gate which ended 
the narrow path from the high-road, and 
Dick Tremaine hurried to her side. 

‘‘ The Admiral has not been satisfied 


with the ‘ Tower’s ’ trial trip,’’ he said, 
““so she’s back in Southampton, and 
I’ve got pretty long leave. Why, Claire, 
you’ve been crying !’’ 

Completely taken off her guard, she 
strove to rouse her courage in vain. 
With Dick’s strong arm around her, 
she told the sad story of her uncle’s 
ruin, and her determination to sacrifice 
herself. Gathering strength after 
a while, she reiterated that all was over 
between them—that they could meet no 
more. ‘‘ Yes, Dick,’’ she sobbed in 
answer to his protestations, ‘‘ it is no 
dream ; it is true; you are lost to me for 
ever, like the gold Sir Everand buried, 
never to be found again!’’ 

He did not release her. ‘‘ The world 
must be going mad,”’ he said. ‘‘ So we 
are to part, are we? Not unless you 
yourself will it, Claire, and a better man 
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comes. Then I'll step down. But this 
fellow, Binns or Dinns, or whatever he 
calls himself, is not a better man, and 
I will not give you up. So, there! as 
the children say. What on earth is this 
gold—is it the Farleigh Treasure? 
Who was telling you?”’ 

‘* Uncle, only this evening. He ex- 
plained how Sir Everand’s last will 
made in France was brought to his own 
father, how they dug according to the 
instructions and found nothing but 
failure.”’ 

‘* Failure? There’s no such thing as 
failure. I heard a chap say once it is a 
French word. They didn’t hit on the 
right solution, that is all.’’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ I would like 
to believe it, but the search seems to have 
been thorough, according to the key he 
showed me, and oh, Dick, all the time 
he was telling the story I thought it was 
a symbol of our love buried like that 
treasure—never to be found again.”’ 

Dick laughed. ‘‘ Nonsense, Claire,’’ 
he whispered. ‘* The treasure may be 
rediscovered and become an emblem of 
our happiness which only seems lost, but 
may be found again. I wish I could see 
the will.” 

‘* Here it is,’’ she answered, drawing 
from her bosom the time-yellowed parch- 
ment, ‘‘ Sir Henry does not doubt that 
the treasure was buried, but his theory 
is that the Puritans found it.”’ 

In the fast fading twilight Dick read 
the enigmatical directions, a puzzled 
crease between his straight brows. She 
watched him hungrily. 

‘* The Puritans never found that trea- 
sure,’’ he said quietly. “ This is a cut 
above, or below, them. ‘ Where the 
needle standeth upright.’ By Jove!’ 
He checked himself, re-read the missive 
slowly. ‘‘ This Sir Everand was a 
scientific man?” he said, after a pause. 

‘* Yes, I think so. Two books he 
published are in the library. One day 
my uncle showed them to me.”’ 

'** You don’t happen to recollect what 
they were about?’’ The sailor’s gay 
voice was serious now. 

** No, I did not pay much attention at 
the time, unfortunately. Oh, yes! one 
I remember was on magnetism.” 


J 
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‘* Exactly !’’ Tremaine was quietly re- 
folding the parchment. ** Clai- 
dearest,’’ he said softly, ‘‘ I have an idea 
about this document. What it is I can- 
not explain just yet; I can only say there 
is hope. If you let me keep it for 
twenty-four hours, I shall consult Ralph 
Vernon—you know him, the Cambridge 
man. I think he’ll see it. He’s more 
read than I am on scientific matters. 
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as swiftly as he had come, but it was 
with a lighter heart Claire returned to 
the Court through the gathering gloom. 

The next day passed in a succession 
of hopes and fears, but even at her low- 
est depths of despondency she felt sus- 
tained by the knowledge that keen 
brains were wrestling with the problem 
whose solution meant so much for her 
uncle. 


CLAIRE SILENTLY POINTED TO THE EARTH-ENCRUSTED BOX. 


You will let me meet you to-morrow 
night after dinner, so that we can quiet- 
ly find out if there is anything in my 
idea? Good! don’t ask me to say any 
more, and don’t hope too much, for 
there is aways the off chance. But 
win or fail, I'll never give you up.” 

She uttered a little cry, half joy, half 
remonstrance, for she was in his arms in 
a moment, a moment and then she was 
alone, for he had hurried away almost 


Unwilling to be drawn into a discus- 
sion which might betray her own hopes, 
she avoided Sir Henry and passed the 
time in spasmodic attempts to fix her 
attention on one of the treatises written 
by Sir Everand, but the words of the 
author’s last message persisted in weav- 
ing themselves over the quaint illustra- 
tions of the text. She could, however, 
gather that he had been a profound stu- 
dent of the natural philosophy known to 
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his day. At last she replaced the volume 


and, going out upon the sunlit lawn, © 


bent her steps towards the dial whose 
weathered stone bore its date and the 
trite legend Tempus fugit. 

The wall of ‘‘the lesser bowling 
Alley’’ had disappeared, but 
gardener’s tool-shed still marked its site. 
Somewhere near would the secret be 
solved, if only Dick could wrest the 
meaning from those puzzling lines! She 
spent the afternoon trying to reconstruct 
the place as it had been in the troubled 
time of the First Charles, until the faint 
tinkle of the dinner bell broke her medi- 
tations, and, casting a farewell look at 
the spot, she hurried back. 

Never had dinner seemed so long to 
Claire, but at last it was over, and, with 
beating heart, she hastened along the 
path she had taken so despondently the 
night before. Dick and Vernon stood 
by the wicket awaiting her. After the 
greeting between the lovers, during 
which Ralph discreetly busied himself 
with a bundle he had brought, they all 
strolled back to the dial. Here the 
latter addressed himself to Claire with 
a half humorous suggestion of the lec- 
turer’s manner. 

** Miss Farleigh,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have 
considered the matter of your ancestor’s 
communication, and we now mean to 
test the accuracy of a theory we have 
formed. We think that those who 
sought the buried treasure did not guess 
rightly what he meant by the ‘ needle.’ 
You remember the document says, 
‘where the Needle standeth upright’? 
The searchers jumped-to the conclusion 
that this meant the gnomon of the sun- 
dial—though that is not really upright, 
as you know. In this they missed the 
key-word of the whole message, and I 
will say they might have consulted Sir 
Everand’s monograph on the Phi‘loso- 
phia Magnetica of Cabei, in our 


library.” 

As he spoke he lifted from the ground 
a curious looking instrument consisting 
of a brass circle held vertically by a 
frame. Coming closer in the fading 
light, they saw that a long needle was 
suspended at the centre, but could move 
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freely up and down so that its position 

could be read on the graduated circle. 
‘* What a curious contrivance,’’ said 

Claire. ‘‘ It is just like a pocket com- 


pass !”’ 
‘‘An excellent definition,’ replied 
Vernon. ‘“‘ It is just a compass needle 


able to move freely up and down, not 
as an ordinary one, horizontally. We 
call it a dipping needle. It is mounted 
first and magnetized after, but that is a 
detail ‘which ‘may interest more if it 
proves a friend to-night, for we hope it 
will point out the spot where the trea- 
sure is concealed. I have here an or- 
dinary compass; now see what happens 
when I place the dipping-needle so that 
the ring lies as the compass needle 
points, or, as a scientist would say, so 
that the plane of the ring coincides with 
the magnetic meridian !”’ 

They watched closely, and saw that 
after a few swings, the needle came to 
rest pointing in a slanting direction. 
Ralph swung it away, but after a litt! 
oscillation it resumed its former posi- 
tion. 

‘* Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘ it shows us the 
treasure is not here. What we have to 
do is move about until it does point 
directly downwards. Then we can test 
our theory. Where was the ‘lesser 
bowling Alley’ ?”’ 

‘* Just yonder, where the gardener’s 
tool-house stands,”’ cried Claire. 

They hurried eagerly to the shed and, 
having adjusted the instrument as be- 
fore, went backward and forward, Ralph 
holding the dipping needle close to the 
ground with one hand and the compass 
in the other, while Dick produced and 
lit a small pocket lantern, so that they 
could read the movements of the little 
steel bar on which their hopes were set. 


At length, a slight trembling made 
their hearts beat faster and they pro- 
ceeded more cautiously. Lower and 
lower dipped the needle till at last at a 
point about one hundred yards from the 
tool-house and two hundred from the 
sun-dial, it stood erect. Ralph marked 
the spot by throwing down his handker- 
chief and went forward again. Again 
the needle rose. They moved in all 
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directions around the spot, but it was 
only where the handkerchief lay that the 
needle stood erect. ‘‘ Here it is,’’ said 
Kaiph, breaking the silence which held 
them through the last minutes of strain. 
‘** Now to test! Where can we get a 
spade, or pick-axe—anything to dig 
with?’’ 

At a sign from Claire, Dick ran to the 
shed and returned with both implements. 
The two men set to work, the girl hold- 
ing the lantern, and soon the earth was 
being tossed upwards plentifully. About 
four feet from the surface the pick 
struck a hard object that emitted a 
metallic clang and in a few minutes they 
had laid bare the top of an iron box. 
Working with renewed energy, they 
soon had it raised to the surtace, and 


prepared to carry it to the house. They - 


had to pause many times, for the case 
was no mean load. At last they reached 
the hall and, unperceived, bore it to Sir 
Henry’s study, which they found unoc- 
cupied. 


Claire rang for a servant, bidding him 
say that some friends waited on Sir 
Henry. It seemed an age until they 
heard his step. When he entered, she 
silently pointed to the box. He looked 
round on the others whom emotion kept 
dumb, but when he saw the earth-en- 
crusted object lying on the richly tinted 
carpet, he understood. ‘‘God be 
thanked!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Found?” 


All being too eager to see the chest 
opened, no time was lost in explanations. 
The centuries had left their mark on the 
massive lid, but a hammer and a cold 
chisel were readily procured, and a few 
well directed blows were sufficient to 
prize it open. 

At length the Farleigh treasure lay 
before them, piles of gold, strings of 
glittering gems, and on top of all a dark 
lump of metal, which Sir Henry laid 
aside, saying, ‘‘ Who could have put 
this lump of rusty iron amid all this 
wealth ?”’ 

‘‘] rather expected we should find 
that,’’ said Ralph quietly. ‘‘It is 
simply a piece of load-stone which, by 
attracting the needle, carried its point 
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directly downward, when we came to the 
proper place.’’ 


Time sped swiftly in examining and 
estimating the value of the hoard which 
had saved the fortunes of the house, 
and the hour was far advanced when 
the pleasant task was done. 


Over a late supper they discussed the 
solving of the enigma. ‘‘ When | heard 
the story from Claire,”’ said Dick 1 re- 
maine, ‘* the idea of the magnetic needle 
at once suggested itself, but 1 did not 
know much about the dipping one, so I 
determined to consult Kalph, who, as 
you knoy, is well up in scientific matters. 
He had the puzzle before him this morn- 
ing, but he can tell you the rest better 
than I.’’ 


Ralph laughed. ‘‘ There is really 
little to tell,’’ he replied. ‘‘ 1 did not 
know of the sun-dial, and thus having 
no prejudices, was not led astray by the 
word ‘ needle.’ 1 remembered that the 
dipping-needle only can stand erect, for, 
of course, the card and picot prevent the 
compass one from moving up and down, 
so I procured an instrument. I must 
confess to not being certain of my 
ground. The discovery of the dipping- 
needle is ascribed to a few years later 
than Charles’s reign. However, an ex- 
amination of one of Sir Everand’s books 
showed he was before his time in scien- 
tific discoveries. When I noted the 
marked dip at one spot I concluded a 
powerful magnet had been buried with 
the treasure. Of course, the large 
mass of iron binding the lid of the box, 
rusted as it was, would have exercised 
attraction, yet its effect would have been 
feebler. You see the cavalier scientist 
thought the matter out fully.”’ 


He looked round. Dick and Claire 
had slipped away and were talking ear- 
nestly at the other end of the room. He 
exchanged a smiling glance with his. 
host as he rose. ‘“‘ I think, Sir Henry,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘ there is another kind of at- 
traction besides the magnetic. It is 
possible, too, it may lead you to lose 
a greater treasure than the magnet 
helped you to find.’” 

** So be it!” said Sir Henry. 
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Indeed, who does not? But in a 

special sense schoolboys are fond 
of birds and bird-nesting, and so long as 
this last is done in a legitimate way no 
one can grumble very much. A bent for 
bird-nesting has often been the means 
of shaping the after-career of a boy in a 
scientific direction. What was a hobby 
leads on to accurate and painstaking re- 
search. 

But ornithology has fallen into sad 
disrepute, since my boyhood days even, 
from the way in which birds have been 
maltreated, not by boys to any great ex- 
tent, but by men, and these more often 
of the lower class. 

The object of these remarks, addressed 
as they are to boys and to young men 
of thealthy minds, is to deter any likely 
tendency to forget the attitude of 
noblesse oblige towards our fellow crea- 
tures, and to strenuously stop, if pos- 
sible, such conduct in others as may be 
noted in the case of hawkers. Many 
boys may be unaware of this evil. 

Referring to professional egg col- 
lectors, who do so much harm, Oliver 
Pike says: ‘‘ I have met with many of 
them in my rambles in bird-land, and 
with one and all it seems to be the rule 
to get all the eggs they can lay their 
hands on, and of every kind; no matter 
whether the eggs are rare or common, 
the whole clutch is taken. 

** The more rational pursuit or art of 
bird-nesting, as it is called, can be pur- 
sued without taking the whole clutch, or 
causing the birds to desert the nest; 
and this is perhaps one of the most fas- 
cinating and healthy pursuits of boy- 
hood, and it has been the means of 
making many a naturalist. As regards 


A LL country-bred boys love birds. 
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Birds which Boys should Love and Protect, and why. 


By A. R. HORWOOD (Leicester Museum). 


Illustrated by STANLEY CROOK and W. P. WESTELL. 






myself, when bird-nesting I prefer to 
take my camera instead of a collecting- 
box, and I would much rather have a 
photograph of a nest, or of the sitting 
bird, than the rarest egg.’’ 

The culprits are ‘‘ the Cockney sports- 
man who kills for killing’s sake; the 
gamekeeper who has set down the five- 
and-twenty most interesting indigenous 
species as vermin to be extirpated; 
or, third and last, the greedy collector, 
whose methods are as discreditable as 
his action is injurious.”’ 

George Macdonald wrote on the sub- 
ject of cruelty to birds and remorse :— 

‘* Do you know, Wilfrid, I once shot 
a little bird—for no good, but just to 
shoot at something. It wasn’t that I 
didn’t think of it—don’t say that. I did 
think of it. I knew it was wrong. When 
I had levelled my gun I thought of it 
quite plainly, and yet I drew the trigger. 
It dropped—a heap of ruffled feathers. 1 
shall never get that little bird out of my 
head. And the worst of it is that-to all 
eternity I can never make any atone- 
ment.”’ 

‘* But God will forgive you, Charlie.’’ 

‘* But what do I care for that,’’ he 
rejoined almost fiercely, ‘‘ when the little 
bird cannot forgive me?’’ 

One of the rules of Ruskin’s Society 
of St. George is :—‘‘ I will not hurt any 
living creature needlessly, nor destroy 
any beautiful thing; but will strive to 
save and comfort all gentle life, and 
guard and perfect all natural beauty upon 
earth.” 

Contrast these noble sentiments with 
the lack of feeling in a man guilty of 
cutting up a conger eel alive; but the 
Royal Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Animals convicted the man and got him 
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fined, I am-glad to say. Indeed, there 
is not an act of cruelty that does not 
meet with reprobation in the right 
quarter. In this matter we are outdone 
in some respects by Australia, which took 
measures for the prevention of bird 
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liable to be interfered with frequently, 
on a small scale, by birds eating fruit 


and attacking buds, sometimes in abnor- 
mally great numbers. But this is coun- 


terbalanced by the good they do by de- 
stroying large numbers of injurious in- 


W. P. Westell. 


PEREGRINE FALCON. 


slaughter for millinery before our own 
Bill was brought forward, and we are 
perhaps in this the worst offenders. 

It is true that agriculture, fruit farm- 
ing and gardening are in some respects 


sects. It-is probable that the bullfinch, 
if allowed to increase, might become in- 
jurious to trees from its bud-nipping pro- 
pensities. If they are trapped and sold 
as cage birds this is more merciful than 
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killing them indiscriminately. Other 
birds that do the same kind of thing are 
the blackbird, blue tit, hawfinch, green- 
finch, linnet, bunting, rook, starling and 
sparrow. We get great immigrations 
from abroad it should be noted. 

Another crime with which birds are 
charged is killing the young of game, 
or stealing their eggs. Only the hawks 
and owls, as a whole, and a few others, 
egg-pilferers, are to be included in this 
indictment. But truly it is a false charge, 
carried to extremes. For a short ex- 
amination of pellets of any owl will serve 
to show that they are the farmer’s friend, 
keeping down the increase of the rodent, 
mice, rats, etc. 

The hawk or falconamay now and then 
take a young or sickly pheasant or 
grouse, but the toll they levy is insigni- 
ficant. And to exterminate so noble a 
bird as the peregrine—a possibility a few 
years ago—is unthinkable. Anyone 
who has had the pleasure of seeing a 
peregrine stooping above its prey, 
whether he is a sportsman or not, will 
be self-convicted, in my view, of a lack 
of artistic feeling to wish to banish so 
noble a creature from the earth. 

Amongst other disappearing birds are 
the kite, which was once abundant in the 
days of hawking, sandwich tern, chough, 
raven, bearded ‘tit (now protected), 
golden eagle, osprey, common and honey 
buzzard, bittern, bustard, great skua; 
apart from the mammals, marten, pole- 
cat, and -here and there badger, otter, 
and others. 

The danger to which such a rara avis 
as the kite is exposed may be illustrated 
by the fact that at Brecon a watcher has 
to be on the qui vive day and night to 
protect it. Even with the aid of a 
watcher’s vigilance, a pair have been 
known to fail to bring off their young, 
due to the equally vigilant collectors for 
dealers or other professional form of ex- 
terminator. 

Other evils to which birds are exposed 
are the bird-catcher who goes forth to 
trap, then to confine in cages; or the 
hawker who nets or catches them for 
the market for the epicure. And you 
may see a Frenchman going home with 
a bagful of wagtails. But is this, it may 
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well be asked, any more wicked than to 
kill so interesting a bird as the hoopoe 
on first appearance, rare as it is in Eng- 
land? In Germamy fieldfares are snared 
by the score for table use, just as here 
we catch thrushes, or later wheatears in 
springes, as ortolans are caught on the 
Continent. ‘ 

The use of traps, indeed, of any kind 
for birds is to be utterly abominated, for 
it is cruel. And yet, though the pole- 
trap, in which the victim may live flut- 
tering for days covered with its own 
gore, is rendered illegal, there are still 
spots where it is in use to-day. It is 
therefore satisfactory to know that a 
man who was caught allowing a poor 
crow to linger alive, or half alive, for 
days in one was fined fifteen shillings ; 
and the formation of a society for the 
suppression of steel traps is doing good 
work here. 

Perhaps even worse is the pagan 
habit, until recently in vogue in Corn- 
wall and Ireland, of catching birds such 
as gulls alive by baited fish-hooks. We 
had thought such barbarism belonged to 
a former age. It seems not—entirely. 

We have already alluded to the subject 
of vermin in referring to game and 
hawks and owls. The gamekeeper of 
to-day cannot fail, with cheap news- 
papers, to be alive to the fact that he is 
likely to be less popular than formerly 
unless he reforms his knowledge of birds 
and their usefulness to man. Where 
any bird really becomes too numerous a 
reasonable course must be used in cur- 
tailing its number; otherwise the war 
against hawks and owls is meaningless. 

Coupled with this last practice, due 
largely to the ignorance of nouveaux 
riches, landowners, or _ renters of 
** shoots,’’ is the practice of week-end 
shore-shooting, followed by carpet- 
baggers and professionals also, a mal- 
practice which it is to be hoped the 
Spurious Sports Bill will adjust. 

And when the products of such mas- 
sacres are made patent to the public by 
the exposure of so rare a bird as _ the 
bittern in Leadenhall market, it is quite 
time that the perpetrators of such crimes 
were brought to book, and, as has been 
suggested, their guns forfeited. 
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Another cause of the evil is the wear- 
ing of feathers as millinery. Edmund 
Selous has suggested that the children 
in schools should be requisitioned to 
make lists of. persons wearing feathers, 
and that they should be bombarded with 
pamphlets deprecating the practice. Mr. 
Buckland and others have drawn atten- 
tion to the cruelty that goes on in secur- 
ing feathers by flaying birds alive, etc. 


Such are some of the main evils that 
are prevalent, and are causing many 
birds to become rare. What is being 
done to lessen them? First of all there 
are private persons and associations in- 
terested in the matter who have obtained 
the services of men to watch birds in 
districts where they are endangered, es- 
pecially along the coasts. In this way 
in Wiltshire many more terns have 
hatched out, for the watchers can pro- 
tect such birds from natural ground ver- 
min and from hawks, etc. Especially 
useful is this in the case of rare birds 
such as the great skua, golden eagle, 
osprey, or a so well-known bird resort 
as the Bass Rock. 


In order, again, to counteract the evil 
of trapping, a Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Steel Traps* has been inaugur- 
ated. And everyone knows the exten- 
sive and good work done by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, and 
also that for animals generally. 


The additional extension of the close 
season for special areas, as at the Bass 
Rock again, will not fail to help forward 
the work of protecting birds. 


In each county there are the different 
County Council Orders making it illegal 
to kill or take certain birds during a 
definite close seasen. In some, as in 
Norfolk, owls are included, and they are 
also protected in Northants, where the 
kingfisher, too, is included in the 
schedule, as well as the heron. On the 
coast the common and herring gulls are 
protected, and in West Riding. where 
there is no sea coast! In the Merthyr 
Tydfil schedule the woodpeckers, kestrel 
and goldfinch are included. The last is 


*Secretary, Sidney Trist, Editor~‘‘Animals’ 
Guardian.’ 
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now on the increase again in some parts 
as a result of local orders. 

The British Empire Naturalists’ Asso- 
ciation, again, has a League which en- 
courages the protection, by aid of a 
pledge issued to members, of certain 


‘birds, as eagle, kite, merlin, hobby, 


peregrine, harrier, buzzard, osprey, bit- 
tern, spoonbill, avocet, great skua, 
Kentish plover, raven, chough, bearded 
tit, oriole, St. Kilda wren, Dartford 
warbler, hoopoe, little owl, great or little 
bustard, Pallas’s sand grouse, ruff, red- 
necked phalarope. 

The British Ornithological Union re- 
serves the right to dismiss ary member 
guilty of exterminating any bird, or help- 
ing to do so. 

The Spurious Sports Bill has the ob- 
ject of abolishing all those forms of so- 
called sport which are especially likely 
to encourage cruelty or indiscriminate 
killing, as shore-shooting and cock-fight- 
ing. 

The establishment of bird sanctuaries 
is a sign of the times. There can be no 
doubt they are one of the most effective 
methods of promoting reservations and 
enabling persons on the spot to study 
wild bird-life at its best, combining pro- 
tection and education. In this connec- 
tion we may mention the happy (as it 
turns out to be) introduction of the little 
owl into this country a few years ago by 
Lord Lilford. It is a familiar sight in 
Italy, where it serves to typify the sym- 
bolic goddess of learning, or Minerva. 
Now it is quite common, and is an en- 
gaging little species. 

The League for Preservation of Wild 
Life should have a similar deterring 
effect to the British Empire Naturalists’ 
Association. The interests of shoremen 
and the proper carrying out of wild fowl- 
ing Operations is effectively secured by 
the rules of the recently established Wild 
Fowlers’ Association, and it is a pity 
there are not similar bodies controlling 
the doings of the gamekeeper, pure and 
simole. 

The newly fledged Plumage Bill, which 
has had so able an advocate as Mr. 
Greenwood, and been helped along by 
the pertinacity of Mr. James Buckland, 
ought effectively to protect’ the grebes 
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and kingfishers in this country, and a With all these accessory aids to pro- 
multitude of precious birds with beauti- tection, there should be little risk of bird 
ful plumage in other countries. life suffering extinction in England on 

The Audubon Society secured a so wide a scale as was once threatened. 
majority of 35 to 3 in the Upper House So that, as Shelley’s noble lines express 
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of the New York State Legislature for it, we may, it is to be hoped, look for- 
the Plumage Bill, a good lead for our ward to a time when man will show 
own! friendliness to birds and other animals. 











LOVE 






HE motor drew up sharply at the 
porch of the grey stone house. 
Already its door was open, and 


the Squire leapt to the ground. Enter- 
ing the hall, he ran as lightly and quiet- 
ly as his breathless haste would allow 
up the first flight of stairs. 

** How is she?’’ he asked, in a voice 
tense with anxiety, as he noiselessly 
opened the bedroom door. ‘‘ Tell me 
what they said exactly.’’ 

The nurse looked up with pale face 
and moist eyes. 

** She is comatose. 
there is no hope. 
in her sleep.”’ 

“* Great God!’’ burst from the man in 
an undertone. The sweat broke out in 
great drops on his brow. Mechanically 
he raised his handkerchief and wiped 
them away. 

The nurse in sympathy turned her 
back and busied herself at the medicine 
table. 

Treading the thick carpet silently, 
Mark Pascal made his way to the bed 
and looked down at the motionless form 
of his wife. She was beautiful even in 
the arms of death. Her hair, the colour 
of dead beech-leaves, lay in two long 
plaits on either side of the still face and 
reached over the shoulders of the em- 
broidered nightgown to the sheet be- 
yond. and on down to her purple hands 
which lay straight on each side of her 
body outside the quilt. 

The drawn white features were classic. 
The shadows beneath the eyes were part- 
ly concealed by the long lashes which 
looked almost metallic in their intense 
blackness. The body lay inert. There 


The doctors say 
She will pass away 
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AND DEATH. 


By H. GREATREX. 








was no sound of breathing, no move- 
ment of the chest. 

‘* Marie,’’ he 
down. 
open. 

A little wailing cry came from the 
side of the bed, as if in answer to his 
eoice. Suddenly the Squire’s eyes 
dimmed. 

‘* Poor little motherless thing,’’ he 
muttered, casting a momentary glance at 
the cradle. 

Then he bent down again and took 
her hand—the hand of the wife round 
whom his whole soul was wrapt. 

‘* Marie,’’ he breathed entreatingly, 
** speak to me.’’ 

There was no answer, no sign. A 
sob broke from the Squire’s dry throat. 
He looked up, signing to the nurse to 
take the child and go. 

The little thing began to cry again 
as the nurse took it up. It was the cry 
of a blind kitten waking to find that its 
mother had left the straw nest. It was 
so very young. 

Mark Pascal walked over and turned 
the key as the door shut. He came back 
slowly, noting unconsciously the costly 
furniture, the medicine table by the 
window, the glass and brandy by the 
bed. 

By the time he had got to the bed- 
side, he seemed, by his bearing, to have 
come to some tremendous decision, for 
he drew his breath deep into his chest, 
and his eyes sent out the smothered red 
of an inward fire. 

‘** They say that love is stronger than 
death,’’ he said, regarding intently the 
still form. ‘‘ 1 will put it to the test.’’ 


whispered, bending 
He longed to see the blue eyes 
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He pulled a chair to the bed and, sit- 
ting down, took both his wife’s hands 
in a strong, firm grasp. They were cold 
and waxen, and the chill of them ran up 
his arms. He set his teeth. 

‘* So, Death,’’ he said, as if addres- 
sing a personified foe, ‘‘ you think you 
can conquer me. But I am Love!”’ 

Steadily concentrating his powerful 
will, he sent the blood flowing back 
warm in his arteries; so warm that, 
little by little, it seemed as if the ghastly 
chill were leaving the purple fingers in 
his own and turning them white again. 
They were not so deadly cold, and yet 
his own had lost none of the hot strength 
he poured into them. 

The effort of will became agony as he 
sat there: seconds, minutes went by- 
Clocks chimed first one quarter, then 
another. Still he did not move. 

His blood rioted down the strong 
arms into the sinewy hands. He won- 
dered if it would burn her frail fingers. 
His eyes, rivetted on her face, seemed 
to send out spears of force which 
pierced the icy features till they took 
a more normal expression, and their 
solid impenetrability seemed to melt 
into something resembling warm human 
flesh. 

At last, taking both her hands together 
in his left, he drew down the bedclothes 
gently and placed the disengaged right 
hand over her still heart. 

He felt that he was wrestling might- 
ily for the life of that cold body with an 
unseen but palpable foe. Death stood 
close with his deadly weapon of ice, but 
he should not prevail before his com- 
batant’s life was extinct also. It was a 
fight to the end. 

In spite of all his will and resolution, 
the blood in the veins seemed congeal- 
ing, and the outer form turned to stone. 

But the Spark? Had it actually left 
the body? The Soul? Was it yet hover- 
ing in the air around him? If so, his 
love should bring them back. 

He called her in a voice low and full 
of concentrated strength and command : 

‘* Marie, Marie, come back! Do you 
hear? Come back! Your work is not 
done. You are wanted on earth.” 
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He repeated the words many times, 
until at last, he could have sworn he 
felt a faint flutter at the heart. Death 
seemed to recede a pace. He redoubled 
his efforts. 

‘*Marie, for love’: sake, return! 
Force your soul back into your body. 
Your husband and your child need you.”’ 

He breathed strong, warm breath into 
her nostrils and pressed his right hand 
firmly but lightly on the seat of life. 

This time there was no doubt about 
it; there was a faint beat of the heart; 
a momentary flicker of the eyelids was 
distinctly seen. 

The Squire’s voice changed to a great 
entreaty. 

** Marie, my own, my love, my darl- 
ing! We want you, the child and lI. 
Don’t leave us. You must, you shall 
come back!’’ 

The heart was beating stronger. The 
lips fell apart, and) a faint breath was 
inhaled. Again the flicker of the eye- 
lids. 

He seized the brandy from the table, 
moistening her lips with his finger and 
letting a few drops—just a very few— 
into the mouth. 

She distinctly tried to swallow. 

He raised her head and put a tea- 
spoonful between the dull lips- Sweat 
fell from his strained and bloodless face 
on the sheet as he saw his efforts suc- 
cessful. 

Her heart was beating steadily though 
faintly now; she made a slight involun- 
tary movement of the body. Then, sud- 
denly, she drew a long breath and opened 
her eyes, looking at him strangely as 
an infant looks waking from a deep 
sleep. 

With the miracle of the opening of 
her eyes the Squire’s strength suddenly 
forsook him. A great and awful terror 
of what he had done seized him. He 
sank, utterly powerless, into the chair. 
Had he transgressed some Almighty 
Law, or was it sheer weakness that 
caused it? 

He looked at her for an answer, and 
it seemed to him a terrible anguish, 
such as one might see in the face of him 
who had clung to a spar all night and 
was about to lose hold of it for very 
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weakness, and sink into inevitable and 
icy death, came into her eyes. They 
dulled and closed. 

Utter despair gripped the Squire. He 
knew now she wanted to come back— 
and he had lost his strength at the criti- 
cal moment. 

He tried to lift the brandy glass and 
spilt its contents over the sheet. He 
could hardly stand and his knees smote 
one another. 

Then, all at once, the breath of in- 
spiration came to him, and with it, a 
second access of momentary strength. 
He rushed to the door. 

** The child, the child,’’ he shouted. 
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The nurse came running along the 
passage, holding out the tiny bundle, 
her face scared and questioning; the 
doctor, entering the front door at the 
moment, hurried up the stairs. Mark 
dragged the infant from the woman’s 
arms and disappeared within the door 
again. 

A minute later, the doctor and 
nurse, having stopped to exchange sur. 
prised enquiries, came in together. 

The child was lying in its mother’s 
left arm, her languid eyes regarding it 
tenderly. The Squire, his brown hair 
turned to white, lay unconscious on the 
floor. 
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Excelsior. 
By A. R. HORWOOD 


I know a way that I would tread, 
Where fragrant roses overspread. 
A chaplet he shall wear who climbs 
To where the woodbine close entwines, 
Where dwell true heroes and high-bred. 


* 


* * 


Bright flowers rich fragrance spread around, 
Where sapphire skies the earth enbound. 
Upon the heights there stretch wide views. 
Bright vistas open, and glad news 

Brings to the breast rich hope new found. 


* 


* * 


There birds and minstreis of true song call forth, 
Their varied melody from south to north. 

Down in the brake the blackbird mellow pipes, 
On his pet stone his beak the throstle wipes, 
While to his mate sweet Philomel speaks forth. 


* 


* * 


Upon the summit, ’neath the azure sky, 

On earth’s high altar vows we would fresh try, 
And give ourselves to quest of -high ideals. 

While sound of joy-bells in our hearts fresh peals. 
Oft, too, on those lone heights the curlews cry. 


* 


* * 


Excelsior ! the tune is borne along 

Upon the breeze, caught by the sylvan throng. 
Excelsior! we’ll sing for our pean, 

Hymning the star-tune for our high poem, 
While seraphs join in one eternal song. 
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HERE they are,’’ whis- 
pered Major Fitzalan, 
inclining his head to indi- 

cate to Dr. Wycherley the objects of his 

remark. ‘‘ It’s a pathetic sight, isn’t it.”’ 
‘*I call it a horrible sight,’? put in 
Mrs. Fitzalan. ‘‘ There’s my uncle, 
blind and helpless, and there’s the mer- 
cenary scoundrel using his blindness and 
his helplessness to bolster up his hideous 
imposture. If only he could get his 
deserts! But then he’s clever, very 
clever—he’d squirm out of any trap.”’ 
It was on the lawns at Henley Re- 
gatta, gay with the pinks and blues of 
frocks and blazers, sunshades and col- 







- lege ribbons, joyously surgent with the 


spirit of youth, rippling with young life. 
And in a corner of the lawns sat old Lord 
Dallas—a blind man drinking in the 
sounds of joyous youth, and in them re- 
membering his own youth when he, too, 
threw soul into the straining oar and 


[All rights reserved by Max RittenDe"g, 1912.] 











drank deep of the cup 
of victory. There was 
a race in progress, and 
as the bands cf under- 
graduates ran by 
the towpath shouting 
and cheering on their 
college crews, a flush 
came into the old 
man’s face as if he 
felt his hands once 
again upon the oar. 
By his side sat the 
man who had stirred 
Mrs. Fitzalan’s in- 
dignation. A tall, dark, heavily- 
framed man of forty-five—a man 
with a hard straight eyes and a 
mouth that told of strength in re- 





serve. A silent, guarded man who 
spoke little, and then in short, 
abrupt sentences. A_ reserved, 


secretive man. He had a habit of grip- 
ping the sides of his chair with both 
hands as though keeping tight grip of 
his secret thoughts. 

After twenty years of wanderings he 
had come back to claim his place as the 
son and heir of Lord Dallas, now blind 
and feeble and with few years of life 
left to him. That was the claim of the 
stranger. 

** It was over twenty years ago that 
Morton Langdale quarrelled with his 
father and flung out of the house,’’ ex 
plained Major Fitzalan in amplification 
of a previous conversation wherein he 
had asked for Dr. Wycherley’s help. 
** Nothing was heard of him directly-- 
he never wrote to his relatives. In- 
directly ‘we heard that he was fighting 
with the United States army in the Phil- 
ippines, and then he disappeared again 
out of our knowledge. That Philip- 
pines episode may be important if it 
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comes to a lawsuit, because we might 
be able to hunt out someone who knew 
the real Morton Langdale there.’’ 

His wife shook her head in contra- 
diction. ‘‘ We should stand a very poor 
chance in a lawsuit. That I’m quite 
sure of. If my uncle continues to ac- 
knowledge him as his son, it will be 
taken as overwhelming proof.’’ Her face 
was strained with anxiety. ‘‘ That’s why 
I came to you, doctor. Claire Devenish 
had told me about the marvellous power 
of getting at people’s minds which you 





Dr. Wycherley interrupted with a 
gesture of deprecation: ‘‘ Please do not 
exaggerate my powers. I am no won- 
der-worker—merely a student of the 
human mind. Still, a student.’’ 

But Mrs. Fitzalan would allow no self- 
depreciation o1. the part of the doctor 
to stand in her way. She was a woman 
of an imperious habit of mind, as her 
husband had long since learnt and sub- 
mitted to. Now she repeated volubly 
what she had heard of the strange case 
of Mrs, Devenish and the Indian adept, 
a story that lost nothing of its ‘‘ mar- 
vellous ’’ aspect in the telling, and con- 
cluded by bringing it round to the pre- 
sent case. ‘‘ lf you could manage that 
kind of thing, doctor, surely you could 
find some way of getting at my uncle’s 
mind and showing him what a horrible 
imposture is being practised? You see, 
anything we have urged has been dis- 
counted by our self-interest. That’s the 
point that’s driving me to desperation. 
When we say this man’s an imposter— 
another * Roger Tichborne ’—the 
answer comes at once: Major Fitzalan 
is next heir to the tithe and therefore 
prejudiced. No one will believe that we 
can act from anything but selfish 
motives.”’ 

““To have our name pass into the 
hands of a man like that—to see Greeve 
Hall lorded over by a scoundrel from 
God knows where! That’s what sticks 
in my throat!’’ In Major Fitzalan’s 
voice was sincerity unmistakable; there 
could be no doubt how deeply he felt 
the wrong that was being done not only 
to himself but to his race. 

Yet Dr. Wycherley answered with the 
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caution of the scientist: ‘‘ All this resis 
on the supposition that we are dealing 
with an imposter. So far I have heard 
only your side of the case, and I cannot 
promise to act until I have fully assured 
myself - 

** I can give you a dozen proofs, fifty 
proofs!’’ interrupted Mrs. Fitzalan. 
‘* From the first moment I set eyes on 
him I felt my suspicions. And then the 
little points that tell a woman so much. 
His secretiveness; his constant air. of 
being on guard. Oh, the man has been 
splendidly coached in his part, and he’s 
devilishly clever, but if my uncle were 
not blind and a little feeble in mind, he 
would have seen through him weeks 
ago. But the crowning proof is this.” 
She glanced around to make sure that 
there were no eavesdroppers, but, in- 
deed, no one was taking any notice of 
them. Then she drew out from her 
satchel-bag a cheap, common sheet of 
letter-paper written on in an ill-formed, 
uneducated hand, and passed it to Dr. 
W ycherley. 

The psychologist examined it very 
closely after he had read the words, and 
asked: ‘‘ How did this come into your 
hands? ”’ 

Major Fitzalan flushed perceptibly as 
he answered: ‘‘ We—er—intercepted 
the letter. I know it sounds a deuced 
unsporting thing to do, but when you’re 
dealing with a——”’ 

His wife took up his hesitating words 
in her own decisive fashion: ‘‘ One has 
to meet a scoundrel on his own ground. 
I’ve not the slightest compunction in 
the matter. I felt that letter held the 
key to the situation, and I was amply 
justified in getting hold of it. You see 
what the letter amounts to, doctor—a 
veiled threat to extort money from him. 
No name; no address. Now, no man 
can be blackmailed without good cause.’’ 

Dr. Wycherley did not answer this. 
His gaze was fixed on old Lord Dallas 
in the far corner of the lawns. Another 
race was in progress, and the wild shout- 
ing and cheering on the towpath told 
that it was a neck-and-neck struggle 
between Trinity Hall, Lord Dallas’s own 
college, and Leander. In his txcite- 
ment the old man had risen from his 
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chair as though his sightless eyes could 
see over the heads of the crowd, and 
quite suddenly he fell back clutching at 
his chair. The excitement had caught 
at his heart. 

Dr. Wycherley moved forward 
swiftly to his aid. Morton Langdale 
(or the man who had taken that name) 
had laid his father on the grass before 
the doctor had reached the scene, and 
was loosening his collar. In one 
glance he took in Dr. Wycherley .and 
had him mentally classified. 

** Thanks,’’ said Langdale abruptly, 
before a word had been spoken. 
‘* You’re wanted, doctor. Give orders, 
and I’ll see them carried out.’’ 


* * * * * * 


Greeve Hall lies a few miles back 
from the river at Henley, deep bedded 
in the woods that clothe the hills on the 
Berkshire side. From the observatory 
tower—which Lord Dallas had used for 
his hobby of astronomy—you look out 
over thicket and parkland sweeping 
down in dark green stateliness to the 
lush meadows where the Thames winds 
in and out as a band of splendid silver. 
A house and land breathing of old tra- 
ditions, high ideals, the shaping of cen- 
turies. They fitted well with the fine- 
strung Latin motto of the Langdale 
family, ‘‘ I hold no shame.’’ 

Lord Dallas had been taken ‘back at 
once to Greeve Hall, and the mental 
healer had ordered him complete rest 
for several days at least. A fainting 
attack which would have been of 
trifling moment for a young man might 
have serious consequences for an old 
man of seventy. With the professional 
permission of the family doctor, the 
mental healer was remaining at Greeve 
Hall for a few days until his patient 
should be entirely restored. He found 
a willing collaborator in Miss Seton, a 
distant relation of the family, who for 
many years had stayed at Greeve Hall 
to keep the cares of his position away 
from the shoulders of Lord Dallas. She 
was devoted to him. A sweet, gentle 
woman, scarcely marked by the passage 
of forty years—one of those English- 





women whose lives are given to good 
works, which in return give them per- 
ennial youth. An Englishwoman of the 
countryside, subtly suggestive of laven- 
der and rosemary and sweet william and 
the other old-world flowers that grow by 
the south wall in quiet leisure and very 
pleasant fragrance. 

During his brief stay Dr. Wycherley 
was closely observing Morton Langdale. 
It roused his professional interest to a 
high pitch. The man had a mind en- 
cased as it were in steel. Though with 
most men and women the mental healer 
could read deep into their thoughts and 
emotions, in the case of this man he was 
strangely baffled. It was as though 
Langdale kept tight grip of his thoughts 
behind the barrier of his will. 

An unusual case, and therefore of 
peculiar interest to Dr. Wycherley. He 
had the zest of the collector for the rare 
specimen. He could not rest content 
until he had it pinned out in his collec- 
tion, properly classified and labelled. 
And on his part Langdale seemed to be 
studying the doctor guardedly. In the 
smoking room one evening there had 
been long silences between them while 
Langdale sat with his hands tight grip- 
ping the sides of his chair, and Dr. 
Wycherley rolled cigarette after cigar- 
ette in his wonderfully deft left-handed 
fashion. To those who knew him, this 
was a sign that he was at once inter- 
ested and puzzled. 

Langdale had broken one of the long, 
heavy silences with the strange, dis- 
connected remark : 

‘‘“What is the supreme test of 
courage ?”’ 

Dr. Wycherley considered for some 
moments before replying: ‘‘ It depends 
on the individual temperament. To a 
few, to sacrifice life. To more, to 
sacrifice love. To most, to sacrifice the 
choice of life—to take the living death 
with a smiling face and bear with it un- 
complainingly to the end. Think of 
the men and women who suffer in 
silence, showing a brave cheerfulness to 
the world; think of the X-rays martyrs, 
of Father Damien——”’ 

**Yes.’? There was abrupt agree- 
ment ini the tone. But Langdale did 
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not add to his monosyllable, and so the 
doctor continued after a pause: 

‘“* One rarely hears of the world’s real 
heroes. They make no headlines for 
the newspapers. Their living death 
makes no more stir than a bubble in the 
stormy Atlantic. Outside their small 
circle no one knows of them; even with- 
in their circle few suspect the sacrifice 
that has been made.’”’ 

“‘ Then what good do they do?’’ 

The leading point of these questions 
was not apparent. But Dr. Wycherley 
wished keenly to get behind the reserve 
of this silent, secretive man, and he was 
glad to keep the apparently purposeless 
conversation proceeding. He replied: 
““T am no pessimist. I do not believe 
theirs is waste effort. There is a men- 
tal aura that radiates out from a man 
that makes for good or for evil in others. 
A silent, unseen urge.. There is no 
name for it; no way of detecting or 
measuring or analysing it. Yet it is one 
of the great realities. Do you agree 
with me? ” 

** Possibly,’’ was the abrupt answer, 
and Langdale relapsed into silence again. 
Presently he fingered his watch, sup- 
pressed a yawn, and remarked: ‘I 
think I shall be getting off to bed. Ring 
for anything you want. Good-night.”’ 

When he had left, Dr. Wycherley 
rolled himself a double-length cigarette, 
lit it and held it at arm’s length and pro- 
ceeded to concentrate his gaze upon it. 
According to his custom when puzzled 
bv a case of observation. he wished to 
throw himself into a light hypnotic 
sleep so as to recover all the impressions 
that Langdale’s presence had radiated 
into his sub-conscious mind. 

The cigarette burnt slowly through, 
and when the burning end scorched the 
doctor’s finger-tips he awoke with a 
start. Then he quickly left the smok- 
ing-room and mounted up to the high 
tower where Lord Dallas carried out his 
astronomical hobby. The room was 
now unoccupied. Dr. Wycherley took 
up a small hand telescope and began 
methodically to sweep the surrounding 
woods and park-lands, dark with the 
night, from the crest of Gleydon Rise 
down to the silver Thames. In his 
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systematic, scientific fashion he took 
strip after strip of the territory and 
searched every star-lit glade for the ob- 
ject he had in mind. 

In his light hypnotic sleep there had 
come to the doctor a strong impression 
that Langdale was being menaced that 
evening. Doubtless it would be some- 
thing in connection with the anonymous 
letter which Mrs. Fitzalan had showed 
him. And so, though Dr. Wycherley 
greatly disliked the idea of shadowing 
any man, he felt that here was a case 
where ordinary feelings must be put 
aside. The happiness of too many 
people was involved to allow his own 
fine scruples to stand in the way of his 
duty to others. 

It was a long while before he found 
the object of his search—a man standing 
under the shadow of a broad oak tree, 
waiting on some appointment. Dr. 
Wycherley fixed his telescope on a sup- 
port of cushions and sat down to keep 
watch. The man was a rough, stocky, 
strong, muscular figure—probably a 
sailor or a navvy of some kind. He 
moved about impatiently under the tree 
as though he were being kept waiting. 

And presently the doctor saw the 
figure of Morton Langdale moving 
quietly and unhurriedly down the park- 
land, under the shadows of the trees and 
hedges, going to keep the appointment. 
He was unhurried in his movements, 
as if he were designedly holding his man 
waiting, but yet he kept closely to the 
shadows as though secrecy were a vital 
factor. 

When the two men came face to face 
under the shadow of the oak tree there 
was very evident recrimination from the 
sailor: It was a strangely silent quarrel 
that Dr. Wycherley was witnessing 
through his telescope. No sound could 
come to him from that distance, and he 
bent every faculty of mind to the task 
of trying to read what they were saying 
from the gestures and attitudes. 

Words ran high on the part of the 
sailorman, but Langdale was at first cool 
and collected. He was trying to beat 
down the other man by force of will. 
There was a tense strain of attitude that 
told of the tense grip of mind. And 
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presently the strain of holding himself 
in against the jibes or threats passed the 
breaking-point, and he whipped forward 


‘on the sailor with clenched fists and 


biazing eyes. For a moment the man 
slunk back, and then there came from 
him some retort that caused Langdale 
to drop his fists and droop his shoulders 
in defeat. He took out his pocket-book 
and began to count out bank-notes. Dr. 
Wycherley could see the sailorman 
eagerly clutching the booty and crink- 
ling the notes one by one to satisfy him- 
self of their genuineness. 

Langdale stood moodily under the oak 
tree long after the man had left with 
his plunder. His tall frame drooped— 
in his attitude was the bitter realisation 
of moral cowardice. Slowly he began 
to retrace his way up the park-lands, 
while Dr. Wycherley watched him con- 
centratedly through his telescope. 

‘* What have you seen?’’ asked a 
low, gentle voice at his elbow, and he 
turned to find beside him Miss Dorothy 
Seton, with a lace shawl thrown around 
her head against the night air. In her 
voice there was pitiful anxiety. ‘* What 
is happening to him?” 

“* To e : 

‘*To Morton—to Mr. Langdale. I 
want to know what it all means, even 
more than you do! Oh, tell me, what 
is threatening him? What does all this 
mystery mean?’’ 

Dr. Wycherley looked back at her 
with understanding and deep sympathy. 
‘**T see. You believe in him.’’ 

A flush came into her face, and there 
was a note of pride in her voice as she 
answered: ‘‘ I know!”’ 

** You knew Mr. Langdale before .he 
went away, twenty years ago? Ah, I 
see that you knew him well. More than 
well. There was understanding between 
you ?”’ 

‘* He was—very dear to me.’” Her 
face was turned away into deep shadow. 
She paused, but the sympathy that had 
lain in Dr. Wycherley’s voice drove her 
to fuller confidence. ‘‘ I thought at the 
time that he cared for me too. It was 
just such a night as this when we sat 
together under the big cedar-tree in the 
garden at the Henley Week ball. How 








grave it looks, the old cedar-tree—how 
heavy with memories! The starlight 
touched softly on the old branches, as if 
it were smoothing away the wrinkles of 
age. ‘Lhe damask roses by the windows 
ot the bailroom were languorous with 
scent. The orchestra was playing 
* Queen of my Heart.’ It was new then 
—more than twenty years ago. _Per- 
haps to-day it would sound tawdry, but 
then . . And there was a light in 
his eyes that Oh, why am I tell- 
ing you all this?” 

‘** Because you have my very deep 
sympathy. Because I would help you in 
any way possible to me. And you 
have been waiting for him these twenty 
years?”’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Her answer was barely 
audible. ‘‘ So that when he came back 
I knew it was he. How could I be mis- 
taken? And yet he came back cold and 
distant, and I don’t understand. He is 
so changed-so reserved and secretive. 
There is some mystery about him, and 
I don’t understand it. Tell me what it 
is!’ Are you his friend?’’ 

It was difficult for Dr. Wycherley to 

answer this. ‘‘ 1 am an observer,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘A student of men and 
women. The mystery around Mr. 
Langdale has intrigued me. But rest 
assured of this, that so far as it lies 
within my power to serve you I will do 
so. Now tell me this: What you have 
just confided to me, has it passed to 
anyone else?’’ 
““To no one else. There is something 
about you, doctor, that draws one’s con- 
fidences. Something magnetic, com- 
pelling. You are practically a stranger 
to me, and yet I felt you would under- 
stand and sympathise. ”’ 

‘It is a gift I value very greatly. 
Yes, you were right to tell me this. It 
will help more than you can possibly 
guess. I see a way, a method of making 
sure!’’ The doctor’s eye was lighting 
with the enthusiasm of the scientist. 
‘*A beautiful method! Of course, the 
technique of psycho-analysis is not new, 
yet the application would be novel in 
the extreme. . . But these details 
would scarcely interest you. You will 
excuse the scientific temperament, will 
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you not? 1 was forgetting to answer 
your question. You asked what is hap- 
pening to Mr. Langdale, and I am at 
liberty to tell you this: he is being black- 
mailed. As to the cause, 1 am now in- 
vestigating.’’ 

** But he would never have done any- 
thing criminal! 1 know him so well. 
He is the soul of honour. The Lang- 
dales are a race with fine traditions and 
splendid ideals, and’ Morton is-a_ true 
Langdale. You know our motto—' 1 
hold no shame.’ ’”’ 

‘* You said that the orchestra was 
playing ‘ Queen of My Heart’ on the 
night of the ball, twenty years ago?”’ 

‘““Yes, but why? How couid that 
possibly help in unravelling the mys- 
tery?’’ she answered in open surprise. 

Dr. Wycherley did not answer this 
directly. ‘‘ Please mention to no one 
whatever that we have been talking 
about Mr. Langdale. This is vital. 
. Now the night air is getting chill, 
Miss Seton. Asa doctor, may I suggest 
that you retire to rest?’’ 


* * * * * * 


Major Fitzalan’s river - bungalow, 
‘* Mon Repos,’’ was within easy distance 
of Greeve Hall. It was a pretty little 
toy house, with its riot of clambering 
roses and wisteria, and its dainty sum- 
mer rooms panelled in white wood and 
carpeted with cool green matting. 
Amongst the Liberty furniture there was 
one chair in curious contrast to the rest 
—a stiff plush-covered armchair with the 
arm-rests in polished nickel like a den- 
tist’s chair. 

Dr.’ Wycherley had had it brought 
frem London for a special and important 
purpose. Out of sight, covered electric 
wires ran under the matting from the 
chair to a partition wall in white wood 
and through into a small bedroom be- 
hind. And in this small room he had 
installed—of course with the Fitzalans’ 
permission—an elaborate piece of scien- 
tific apparatus connected with the two 
electric wires that ran to the plush- 
covered armchair. 

The most striking feature of the 
apparatus was a revolving ‘‘ drum’”’ 
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wrapped round with soot-blackened 
paper. Against this rested a very light 
metal pointer connected electrically with 
the wires and a battery of Bunsen cells. 
To the physiologist such a piece of 
apparatus is very familiar—he uses it 
in scores of experiments where blood 
pressure curves or nerve current curves 
have to be registered. 

Major Fitzalan had regarded it with 
curiosity and a little soldierly contempt 
ior whatever he did not thoroughly 
understand. Dr. Wycherley was ex- 


plaining as he fitted up the connections 


and made his preliminary test: 

** To-night we should be able to get 
conclusive, incontrovertible evidence on 
Morton Langdale (or the man who 
claims his name). He has accepted 
your wife’s invitation to dinner and the 
informal concert afterwards, and she 
will manceuvre him into that plush- 
covered armchair. When he places his 
two hands on the nickle arm-rests, 
according to his usual habit, that com- 
pletes the electric circuit, and we then 
have a current passing through his body 
and connected with this metal pointer 
by relay.”’ 

‘“* Surely he would feel the current?”’ 
suggested the Major doubtfully. 

‘* No, it is too weak. Sit in the chair 
and try for yourself.’’ 

The host did so, and admitted that 
there was nothing particular to be felt. 
** But what happens then?’’ he enquired. 

“‘The concert goes through accord- 
ing to the programme I have arranged 
with your wife.’ 

** And then?’’ 


Dr. Wycherley finished with an ad- 
justment of the soot-blackened cylinder. 
‘“‘A man can hide his feelings and 
emotions so that not one muscle quivers 
—so that not the faintest sign appears 
in face, or hands, or body movement— 
but there is one thing he cannot control, 
his nerve currents. Any strong amo- 
tion in the mind sets up nerve currents, 
internal electric currents. Your strongly 
controlled, intensely reserved man may 
show no faintest outward sign of his 
feelings, but nevertheless he will reveal 
himself infallibly through this instru- 
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‘* WHAT IS THE SUPREME TEST OF COURAGE ?”’ 


ment. There is no evading it. No de- 
ceiving it.”’ 

** It seems deuced ingenious,’’ said the 
Major. 

Dr. Wycherley smiled quizzically. 
“* Meaning that in your opinion it is ex- 
tremely foolish and unpractical ?”’ 

The Major fumbled with a_ conven- 
tional denial. 


** Yet,’’ proceeded the doctor, ‘‘ it is 
a method of technique used to-day by 
the foremost psychologists of the world. 
On this smoke-blackened drum we shall 
read to-night the workings that will tell 
us of Langdale’s inmost thoughts.”’ 


ee 


That evening, when the concert was 
in full swing, with the guests gaily 
chatting between the songs and the 
light music; when Morton Langdale, 
still cold and reserved, sat in the plush- 
covered arm-chair arid automatically laid 
his two hands on the metal rests, Dr. 





Wycherley excused himself and retired 
to his improvised laboratory behind the 
partition wall. 

The current was in circuit; as his 
galvanometer showed; it was passing 
through Langdale’s body via the two 
arms. The doctor set the drum slowly 
revolving by clockwork with the metal 
pointer lightly pressing against it and 
scratching a thin line through the smoky 
coating. 

At the piano Mrs. Fitzalan, by pre- 
arrangement, had started a popular 
waltz-air from fhe musical comedy of the 
day. The line of the pointer quivered 
slightly, then ran on evenly. Presently 
came a war song—one of Kipling’s 
poems set to music—sung by Herbert 
Llewellyn, who happened to be staying 
with the Fitzalans for a week-end. And 
with that there formed on the recording 
drum a ragged line that mutely testified 
to the emotions it was arousing behind 
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the cold, passionless face of Morton 
Langdale. 

And when the applause had subsided 
at the finish of the song, Mrs. Fitzalan 
laid her hands on the broad, mellow 
chords that form the introduction to the 
song from the opera of ‘* Dorothy ’’ that 
had swept over all England twenty years 
before with its message of ‘‘ Why should 
we wait for to-morrow? You’re Queen 
of my heart to-night!’’ 

As Dr. Wycherley watched eagerly 
the soot-blackened cylinder slowly re- 
volving against the metal pointer, there 
came a sudden leap in the curve and a 
quivering ragged line that placed the 
impressive Morton Langdale beyond all 
doubt as the son of Lord Dallas and the 


afore-time lover of Dorothy Seton. 
% 
* * ~ * ~ * 


They were walking home together 
through the star-lit park-lands to Greeve 
Hall—Dr. Wycherley and Langdale. 

Said the doctor suddenly : ‘‘ I owe you 
a very sincere apology.”’ 

se For. pe 

** For doubting your identity.” 

““Mrs. Fitzalan had her hopes, I 
know,”’ answered Langdale evenly. ‘‘ I 
have been very much afraid she would 
get at my father over the matter and 
worry him. He is old, and I want to 
keep anxiety away from him.’’ 

“Without your knowing it, you have 
to-night been put to the test.’’ 

For the first time Langdale showed 
open surprise: ‘‘ How?” 

“* The details of the method are unim- 
portant. The vital point is that you 
have proved yourself. And I have a 
message for you: she has been waiting 
for you these twenty’ years—very 
patiently and very stedfastly. Ever 
since that night at the ball . . sitting 
out by the big cedar-tree in the star- 
light . . while the orchestra played 
to you * Queen of my heart.’ . .’” The 
doctor paused and turned round, looking 
at his companion full in the eyes with 
his deep. searching gaze. 

**My God!”’ He gripped tight on his 
stick and was silent for a long white. 

Then he burst out, as though the 
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barriers of his self-repression nad broken 
down and the waters of his soul must 
needs pour out through’ the shattered 
gates: ‘“‘I came back a coward—a 
proved coward! I had my supreme 
test, and I failed! It happened in this 
way: I was in the war in the Philip- 
pines, fighting in the United States army. 
I carried out some risky bits of work, 
and at the time I thought that was 
courage. I didn’t know the elementary 
meaning of the word. That kind of 
thing is child’s play.”’ 

‘He laughed bitterly at himself. 
‘* Then after the war I fell in love with 
a very beautiful young Spanish girl—or 
rather, half Spanish, half Filipino. I 
was Carried out of myself and I married 
her. My ardour cooled down; hers 
continued. I went away on a pearling 
expedition, and when I came back to her 
the most ghastly discovery possible met 
my eyes.’”’ 

He paused in horror of his recollec- 
tions. 

‘* She had developed leprosy—it had 
just begun. It is rare out there, but it 
exists. They quarantined us on San 
Felipe island—she and myself, because 
I was her husband and suspect. In six 
months’ time the disease had gained 
strong hold of her, but I was untouched. 
Then came my supreme test. The 
doctors told me I was free of suspicion 
and could go. Manuela implored me to 
stay by her—implored| me on ‘her 
knees. But I couldn’t bear with the 
sights of that terrible island, and the 
thought of staying by her while she 
slowly consumed away was more than I 
could stand.’’ In bitter self-abasement 
he added: ‘‘I gave up—quitted— 
branded myself a coward.”’ 

Dr. Wycherley was deeply touched at 
this confession. He asked gently : ‘‘ And 
that is why you are being blackmailed ?”’ 

** You know that? No, the 


man’s story is half truth, half lie, and 
that is where its devilishness comes in. 
His story is that I was not allowed to go, 
but that I escaped from San Felipe. It’s 
a lie. But to think of having such a lie 
spread around amongst people eager to 
believe anything to a man’s discredit! 
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And especially to have such a lie reach 
my father’s ears! The shock wouid k‘Il 
him. So I gave in and paid hush-money. 
While my father lives I shall go gn pay- 
ing hush-money. After that . . " 
He paused significantly, and his hand 
tightened on his stick. 

““Your  wife?’’ 
Wycherley. 

“* She is dead now. Dead these two 
years. For myself, I have been exam- 
ined by doctors again and again, and 
they tell me there is not the remotest 
suspicion. - Now you will begin 
to realise that if I failed at the test, 1 
have paid for it over and over again in 
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questioned Dr. 


remorse. As to Miss Seten, how could 
I go to her with this stain on my life 
without telling her?’’ 


‘“*Then tell her,’? answered Dr. 
Wycherley firmly. ‘‘ For twenty years 
she has been waiting—it is her right#to 
know, and knowing, to have choice. For 
you it is a second test of courage, anc 
if vou rise to it you will efface your other 
failure. . . . . See, she is up there 
in the tower. Her white lace shawl 
shows by the open window. She waits 
for you. Go to her.”’ 


Morton Langdale gripped the doctor’s 
hand in silent thanks. 
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Peddler’s Song. 


By EDITH E. MILLARD. te 


Afoot, I pass from town to town 

And cry my wares—‘‘ Come! buy from me 
A shawl, or sash, a silken gown, 

A length of snowy dimity.”’ 


But when upon the white highway 
My steps shall falter wearily, 
And I am old, and bent, and grey, 
Give me a cottage by the sea. 


And let there be an orchard, filled 
With apple-trees a'l pink and white 

In spring, where little wrens will build 
And throstles sing from morn till night. 


And I must have a garden too 
Behind my cottage by the sea. 

Forget-me-nots, and thyme, and rue, 
I’ll plant, and pinks, and rosemary. 


And sweet-faced pansies—thoughts of One 
Who trod the upland road with me, 
And daffodils to trap the sun, 
And clovers for the humble bee. 


So that, when wandering is done, 
With Memory I may abide 

Till, radiant in the setting sun, 
A ship shall come at eventide, 


And o’er the track of gleaming light 
Shall bear me out upon the deep 

To lands beyond the veil of night, 
And with the dawn I fall asleep. 














NAB COTTAGE, NEAR RYDAL WATER 
Where Hartley Coleridge lived for twelve years. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN LAKELAND. 


By FRED TURNER, F.R.Hist.S. 


PART 2. 


N the May issue of this Magazine I 
briefly described the scenes which 
are associated with some of the 

most distinguished Lakeland residents, 
more particularly those which are con- 
nected with the early life and poetry of 
William Wordsworth, from the day of 
his birth on the borders of Lakeland up 
to the period when, after an absence of 
many years, he finally settled down as a 
permanent resident in his own ‘“‘ native 
regions.’’ 

The starting point of our second 
literary ramble is on the eastern bank of 
Rydal Water, near which Wordsworth 
composed two of the poems, called 
Evening Voluntaries, one of which al- 
ludes to the lake in these words— 
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“* Soft as a cloud is yon blue ridge—the mere 
Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, clear, 
And motionless; and, to the gazer’s eye, 
Deeper than ocean, in the immensity 
Of its vague mountains, and unreal sky.” 
After a short tramp along the margin 

of this tranquil little lake, we shall reach 

a quaint, early 18th century cottage, 

which was for twelve years the home of 

the famous poet and critic, Hartley 

Coleridge. 

Nab Cottage, so called from its situ- 
ation at the base of Nab Scar moun- 
tain, is a long, straggling, white-washed 
building without any particular exterior 
beauty of its own; but it embraces an 
extensive and superb outlook across the 
lake, has an interesting literary history, 
is finely situated at the foot of the moun- 
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tain, and if viewed from the western 
shore of Rydal Lake looks exceedingly 
picturesque and attractive. 

From Nab Cottage and its magnificent 
surroundings we continue our ramble to- 
wards Grasmer:; and at the junction of 
three roads it will serve our purpose best 
to ascend the middie course, which was, 
origimally, the old coach road into Gras- 
mere. 

It was along this sheep track that 
Wordiworth brought -Benjamin, the 
chief igure in his poem called The 
Waggoner :— 

‘** Hush! there’s someone on the stir! 

*Ti: Benjamin the waggoner— 
WI» long hath trod this toilsome way, 
Companion of the night and day.’’ 

Tis also along this ‘‘ toilsome,’’ yet 
exceecingly interesting and picturesque 
way ‘hat we shall see the beautiful Fir 
Grove in which Wordsworth found so 
much of his inspiration, and which he 
subsequently named ‘‘ John’s Grove,”’ in 
memory of a much loved brother who 
was drowned by shipwreck at sea. 
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“*T love the fir grove with perfect love. 
Thither do I withdraw when cloudless suns 
Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and 
strong ; 

And there I sit at evening, when the steep 

Of Silver How, and Grasmere’s peaceful 
lake, 

And one green island, gleam between the 
stems 

Of the dark firs, a visionary scene! 

And, while I gaze upon the spectacle 

Of clouded splendour, on this dream-like 
sight 

Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee, 

My brother, and on all which thou hast lost.’ 


Opposite this Fir Grove, the trees of 
which in our day shut out the view 
described in Wordsworth’s lines, is the 
Wishing Gate, an interesting spot which 
inspired the two poems entitled The 
Wishing Gate and The Wishing Gate 
Destroyed. 


It has been a popular belief among the 
natives of these parts that wishes either 
expressed or understood at this romantic 
spot would some day be realised. 


The old wishing gate of Wordsworth’s 
day has disappeared, but our illustra- 





NAB COTTAGE FROM THE WESTERN SIDE OF RYDAL WATER. 
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tion—which | have photographed from 
the site of the old gate—will convey some 
idea of the character of the scenery in its 
immediate vicinity ; and it should be in- 
teresting because it was the scene of one 
of Wordsworth’s most frequent resorts, 
and one of the surest springs of his in- 
spiration. From the Wishing Gate we 
ramble to the ‘* bottom of the brow ’’— 
“* Where once the Dove and Olive Bough 


Offered a greeting of good ale 
To all who entered Grasmere Vale ’’; 
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that-Wordsworth accomplished some of 
the best work of his life. The poet 
wrote— 
“Well may’st thou halt, and gaze with 
brightening eye; 
The lovely cottage in the gardian nok 
Hath stirred thee deeply; with its own dear 
brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky.” 


England is the fortunate possessor of 
many interesting literary shrines; but 
none of similar size can claim io be 
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and thete > 
**' Where the Dove and Olive Bough 

Once hung, a Poet harbours now— 

A simple, water-drinking bard.” 

The simple, yet charming old world 
cottage alluded to in these lines from 
The Waggoner, a poem which is in- 
stinct with life in every line, was origin- 
ally, as the poem suggests, a _ public- 
house; but when Wordsworth saw it in 
1799 it was unoccupied, and he deter- 
mined to make it his home. 

Let us halt at Dove Cottage for a mo- 

ment, for it was in this humble dwelling 
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more intimately and pleasantly associ- 
ated with so many distinguished 
writers; Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Christopher North and 
Thomas De Quincey being a few of the 
familiar authors whose visits to Dove 
Cottage have added lustre to its history. 

De Quincey succeeded Wordsworth 
in residence there, and. Coleridge was a 
frequent visitor, and it was in the little 
room overlooking the garden, which De 
Quincey has called the Study, that 
Coleridge first read his famous poetic 
fragment entitled Christabel to Words- 
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worth, and there also that Wordsworth 
recited the initial books of his master- 
piece, The Excursion, for Coleridge’s 
benefit. 

From the tiny window of this historic 
room we get a glimpse into that ‘* sweet 
garden orchard ’’ which suggested the 
themes for some of the most familiar and 
beautiful of ~Wordsworth’s _ shorter 
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Lake make a most imposing and impres- 
sive picture. 

Among the poems which are associ- 
ated with Wordsworth’s much-loved 
garden none are more beautiful than the 
two entitled The Green Linnet and A 
Farewell, the latter being composed on 
the eve of his departure for Scarborough, 
a short time before his marriage :— 
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poems ; and when we have inspected and 
left the Study, and ascended the rough 
stone steps leading up to the summer 
house at the extremity of this mountain- 
side garden—fixed there by the Poet him- 
self—we shall feel and understand why 
this ‘‘ happy garden ’’ had so much fas- 
cination for the Poet and his distin- 
guished and devoted sister. 

In our own day the beauty of the land- 
scape from this pretty rustic bower has 
been. spoilt by the encroachment of 
modern buildings in the near fore- 
ground ; but the distant views of Silver 
How and Helen Crag, and pretty peeps 
of the gleaming surface of Grasmere 





‘ Farewell, thou little nook of mountain 


ground, 
Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 
Of that magnificent temple which doth 
bound 
One side of our whole vale with grandeur 
rare ; 
Sweet garden orchard eminently fair, 
The loveliest spot that man hath ever 


found. 
Farewell! we leave thee to heaven's peaceful 
care, 
Thee, and the cottage which thou dost 
surround. 
« * + 5 


O happy garden! whose seclusion deep 
Hath been so friendly to industrious hours ; 
And to soft slumbers, that did gently steep 
Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of 
flowers, 
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And wild notes warbled among leafy bowers ; 
Two burning months let summef over- 


leap, 
And, saat back with her who will be ours, 
Into thy bosom we again shall creep.’ 

We can now imagine the Poet com- 
fortably and contentedly settled at Gras- 
mere, where he was continuously em- 
ployed in attending to his garden, boat- 
ing on the Lake, rambling about explor- 
ing the beauty ‘spots which abound in 
every direction; or sitting peacefully in 
the shade of his own fruit trees compos- 
ing and writing poetry which the world 
will never, willingly, let die. 

Much of his poetry at this time was 
actually composed in the open air—in 
the woods about Loughrigg Fell, on the 
mountain slopes, by the rivers and 
trickling streams, on the tranquil waters 
of Grasmere Lake. 

It is scarcely possible to find a moun- 
tain track or woody dell in the whole 
district which has not fascinated and 
inspired this nature-loving poet; but if 
there is one impressive scene which at- 
tracted and influenced him more than 
another it is undoubtedly that sublime 
spot known as Red Bank—the view from 
which is superbly represented in the pic- 
ture on page 253. 

On a mountain track which leads away 
from Red Bank, round the northern 
shoulder of Loughrigg—called Lough- 
rigg Terrace—Wordsworth regularly 
rambled backwards and forwards de- 
claiming aloud the poems he was com- 
posing, a habit which gave rise to many 
amusing and absurd stories, of which the 
following—told by an old resident—is a 
sample :-— 

** Mr. Wordsworth goes,humming and 
booing about, and Miss” thy keeps 
close behind him, picking up’ the bits, 
and taking them down as he lets them 
fall, and afterwards putting them to- 
gether on paper for him; and you mry 


be very well sure as how she didn -; 


understand nor make sense out of them, 
and I doubt that he didn’t know much 
about them either.’’ 

One is not surprised that Wordsworth 
loved the view from Red Bank and 
Loughrigg Terrace, and that Dorothy 
Wordsworth should refer to the magnifi- 
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cent panorama as “‘ divinely beautiful.’’ 

Let the reader imagine the appearance 
of this beautiful and impressive scene in 
the late autumn, when the golden tinted 
foliage, richly coloured dead bracken, 
majestic mountains, and fantastically 
shaped clouds are all vividly reflected in 
the placid waters of Rydal Water and 
Grasmere; and then it may be possible 
to realise how difficult it would be to 
find any prospect more calculated to 
rouse the poetic spirit. 

Wordsworth’s sensitive and poetic 
soul was fired by many such scenes, but 
he probably wrote nothing more captiv- 
ating than the lines relating to Grasmere 
Lake which appear in The Recluse. 

Now Wordsworth’s rambles, which 
were always fertile in suggestion for 
poetic treatment, were not strictly con- 
fined to the mountain paths and roads 
near his own door. He was a great 
walker, and in his sister’s fascinating 
journals there are frequent records of 
longer tramps over Kirkstone Pass to 
the banks of Ullswater Lake. 

It was on the banks of this charming 
lake, in the Spring of 1802, that our 
Poet saw that remarkable and magni- 
ficent display of daffodils which inspired 
him to write one of the most familiar 
and beautiful of his short poems—The 
Daffodils. 


“1 wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
be or all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company ! 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
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It is also on the fringe of Ullswater 
that we shall find the ‘‘ wild stream of 
Aira Force,’’ dashing madly from a 
height of 80 feet into a natural basin 
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Wordsworth was married to his former 
schoolfellow and playmate, Mary Hutch- 
inson, of whom he wrote the following 
graceful lines :— 
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round which luxuriant foliage and many 
beautiful varieties of mosses and ferns 
grow in rich profusion; in this romantic 
and picturesque glen Wordsworth found 
inspiration for the poem called Aira 
Force Valley. 

One might go on indefinitely adding 
to the number of beautiful scenes which 
influenced Wordsworth in the English 
Lakeland ; but the time has arrived for 
us to follow the Poet to some scenes out- 
side his own ‘“‘ native regions,’’ and 
their relation to another great nature 
poet. 

During the summer of 1802 Words- 
worth passed through London on his 
way to France. It was undoubtedly this 
fleeting glimpse of the Metropolis which 
suggested the subject for one of his best 
sonnets, the Lines composed on West- 
minster Bridge. : 

Soon after his return to the north, 


“ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilight, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

* * * ‘ 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.”’ 


In the late summer of 1803 the Poet 
and his sister set out for Scotland, a 
tour which Dorothy Wordsworth has 
fully and graphically described in one of 
the most fascinating sections of her 
famous journal. 

It is obviously unnecessary to describe 
here all the interesting scenes which are 
associated with this Scottish tour; but 
some of them deserve brief notice; and 
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particularly those which are hallowed by 
their sacred associations, celebrated for 
their beauty, famous in history, or re- 
nowned for their relationship to the 
poems and romances of Wordsworth’s 
great contemporary and friend, Sir 
Walter Scott. The first of these is Scot- 
land’s premier lake, Loch Lomond, the 
beauty and literary features of which are 
pre-eminently fascinating. 

To form a correct idea of the sublimity 
and grandeur of Loch Lomond and its 
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lake, and visiting the romantic scenes 
which were subsequently associated with 
Scott’s thrilling story, Rob Roy, the 
Wordsworths sailed over the lake from 
Tarbet to Inversnaid, where the Poet 
was deeply impressed with a pretty cas- 
cade which falls into the Lake near 
Inversnaid Pier. 

It was in the vicinity of this pic- 
turesque waterfall that Wordsworth met 
the bonnie Scotch lassie who inspired 
one of the best of his Scottish poems, 
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adjacent scenery visitors should embark 
on a steamboat at Balloch, sail round 
its numerous luxuriantly wooded islands 
-—each of which has its own fascinating, 
romantic story—put in at its several lake- 
side piers, and finally sweep along its 
glassy plain to the extremities of the 
Lake, a distance of some 21 miles. 
Then, and then only, will the majesty 
and unique beauty of its surrounding 
mountains, and beautifully wooded val- 
leys and creeks be fully appreciated. 
After rambling about for several days 
in the picturesque recesses, and on the 
wild mountain paths near this beautiful 


the lines addressed To a Highland Girl, 
from which we get these beautiful lines: 


** Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head; 
And these grey rocks; this household lawn; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 
This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 
This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ; 
In truth together ye do seem 
Like something fashion’d in a dream; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 
Yet dream and vision as thou art, 
I bless thee with a human heart.”’ 
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From Inversnaid, which nestles 
snugly near the base of Ben Lomond 
mountain, the Poet passed up the steep 
and rugged glen which leads from Loch 
Lomond t»-the upper reaches of Loch 
Katrine—a wild region rarely visited at 
the time of which we write, and scarcely 
known to travellers until a few years 
later, when the magic pen of Walter 
Scott revealed its glories and romantic 
story in The Lady of the Lake and Rob 
Roy. 

If there is any region in Scotland 
which is calculated to encourage poetic 
thought and feeling it is undoubtedly 
that through which we are now follow- 
ing the footsteps of Wordsworth; but, 
strange to tell, the muse on this occasion 
was silent, the springs of poetry were 
sealed, and the sensitive and poetic soul 
of our nature-loving poet was not 
stirred either by the solitude and solemn 
grandeur of the rugged mountain pass, 
or by the rapturous beauty of the lower 
reaches of Loch Katrine. The Scottish 
tour of 1803 did, indeed, suggest and 
inspire several very beautiful and re- 
memberable poems, but, with the soli- 
tary exception of a poem called Stepping 
Westward, the journey from Loch 
Lomond to the picturesque and romantic 
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defile known and admired throughout 
the world as the Trossachs, was. prac- 
tically barren, a fact which may be at- 
tributable to the Poet’s disappointment 
with particular parts of Loch Katrine. 

In its upper reaches Loch Katrine is, 
perhaps, a little disappointing ; and one 
is inclined to agree with Dorothy 
Wordsworth when she said that ‘‘ the 
main body of the Lake [excites] little 
desire to see more of it.’” The Words- 
worths found the first few miles down 
the Lake so comparatively tame that 
the Poet lay down in the boat and went 
to sleep; but when they began to ap- 
proach that sublime region which is so 
exquisitely described in Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake—the luxuriantly wooded 
knolls and crags, and the rugged moun- 
tain heights which fringe the Lake in the 
vicinity of the world-famed Ellen’s Isle, 
his enthusiastic sister roused him from 
his slumbers and, rubbing his eyes, he 
exclaimed with ecstatic delight, ‘‘ I hope 
you have not let me pass by anything so 
beautiful as this !’’ 

The whole beauty and grandeur of 
Loch Katrine is concentrated at th= 
Trossachs end; and there, in the lan- 
guage of Miss Wordsworth, it is the 
perfection of loveliness and sublimity. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sonnet to William Wordsworth. 
By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Yes, mighty poet, we have read thy lines, 

And felt our hearts the better for the reading, 
A friendly spirit, from thy soul proceeding, 
Unites our souls; the light from thee that shines 
Like the first break of morn, dissolves, combines 
All creatures with a living flood of beauty. 

For thou has proved that purest joy is duty, 
And love a fondling, that the trunk entwines 

Of sternest fortitude. Oh, what must be 

Thy glory here, and what the huge reward 

In that blest region of thy poesy ? 

For long as man exists, immortal Bard, 
Friends, husbands, wives, in sadness or in glee, 
Shall love each other more for loving thee. 





By THOMAS HUNTER VAUGHAN. 


Author of ‘‘ The Gates of 


66 HE most difficult problem to 
tackle, in dealing with a 
patient,’’ said Professor 

Langley, as he sipped his glass of 

port meditatively, ‘‘ is the question of 

temperament.’’ 

The two men who sat smoking, op- 
posite him in his cosy study, settled 
themselves in more comfortable posi- 
tions. It was not often you could get 


Langley to talk, and they both scented 


a story. 

““ Temperament,”’ continued the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘is the very devil. It is more 
difficult to diagnose than the most elu- 
sive symptoms, and is largely unaffected 
by treatment. In the case of highly- 
strung, imaginative persons, minor 
physical ills are stimulated by mental 
activity to an extraordinary degree, and 
often engender a serious condition. In 
such instances all the drugs in the phar- 
maceutica are useless. The obsession, 
for that is what it amounts to, standard- 
izes the complaint, so to speak, and 
often neutralizes the possibility of a 
cure. In mental cases, I mean when 
the obsession takes the form of an idea, 
it is even worse, and forms one of the 
most, difficult problems a medical man 
has to face.”’ 

** Mind over matter,’’ murmured the 
pale-faced man, Carl Densham, by 
name, in a soft voice, as if he was afraid 
of interrupting the professor’s train of 
thoughts. 

** Metaphysics; good Lord!’’ ex- 
claimed the third man with an uplift of 
his dark eyebrows. But as the profes- 


” 
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the Past,’’ 


‘* Fairy Prince,’’ etc. 


sor’s conversation was always interest- 
ing, and he was a journalist, Rupert 
Ashby closed his eyes and waited 
events. 

‘* Matter is undoubtedly subservient 
to mind, did we but know it ex- 
tension of natural law ex- 
normal phenomena brought within the 
range of practical science; you know 
what I mean?’’ said the professor, with 
a wave of his hand. 

** Discovery of the unknown quan- 
tity,’’ hazarded Ashby, flicking the ash 
from his cigar. _ 

‘* Exactly ; so soon as any, so-called, 
super-normal condition is explainable it 
is always found to be governed by an 
extension of existing laws ” 

For a few minutes they smoked in 
silence. 

‘Take love for instance,’’ continued 
Professor Langley, ‘‘ that’s a universal 
and very common sort of obsession. It 
is really the incarnation of the Ideal. 
Of course, the brain is always absorb- 
ing impressions of internal as well as ex- 
ternal growth; but in different de- 
grees. There are certain centres that 
are only affected by exceptional influ- 
ences—a sort of camera _ arrange- 
ment. Imagine an apparatus filled 
with thousands, millions of plates, 
sensitive to different equations of light, 
colour, sound, temperature, anything 
you like. The majority retain the or- 
dinary details of every-day life; others 
only affected by more remote conditions ; 
some not affected at all; or, perhaps, 
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only by a most exceptional combination 
of circumstances.”’ 

‘‘ Aura of personality, setting up 
chemical affinity, for instance!’ sug- 
gested Densham, solemnly, ignoring 
Ashby’s groan ot despair. 

** Put it that way if you like; but sug- 
gestion can act much more powertully. 
it’s all a question of temperament, and 
that brings me back to where we 
started.”’ 

‘** But how about the personality act- 
ing beyond the suggestion?’’ enquired 
Ashby, with the idea of drawing the 
Professor. 

‘* The combination of the two is, rela- 
tively, a simple problem; quite within 
the scope of modern science. It is the 
sub-conscious growth of a morbid idea 
that I had in mind.”’ 

‘* Apropos of what?’’ 

The Professor poured himself out a 
second glass of wine, and drew his 
chair nearer the fire. 

‘* If the medical profession contained 
more men of letters—more novelists, 
then we should hear some strange 
stories,’’ he said slowly. ‘* But the 
majority accept the queer cases that 
come to their notice as a matter of 
course. After all, the witness-box is 
not the most pleasant place to spend a 
few hours, and, well, ‘a still tongue 
makes a wise head.’ Then, the jury 
—good men and true, and all that 
sort of thing, no doubt; but the butcher 
and baker !—anyhow, some _hap- 
penings are a bit beyond their depth, 
beyond the explanation of the scientist 
even; for, after all, the best of us have 
only scratched the surface of things. I 
won’t mention any names—any real 
names—for obvious reasons; but 
some years ago, perhaps I had better 
say ‘once upon a time,’ a fairly well 
known artist fell in love with a woman. 
There is nothing strange in that state- 
ment, of course; it is as usual as 
‘births’ and ‘ deaths,’ and is always 
sandwiched between the two, even in the 
newspaper columns. 

‘‘The man, John Stephenson | will 
call him, was about forty years of age 
when he first came under my notice pro- 
fessionally. He called on me one even- 
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ing and introduced himself as a neigh- 
bour and a patient at the same time. I 
had known him by sight, as well] as by 
repute, for some years; and never heard 
anything to his discredit. His drawings 
appeared in most of the first-class maga- 
zines and illustrated papers, and an 
occasional picture was accepted by the 
Academy. He was tall, thin and fair- 
haired, rather intense in his manner of 
speech, and had a restless movement of 
his long, artistic fingers, that denoted a 
certain amount of nervousness. He told 


me he was shortly to be married, and 
and free 


wished to know if he was fit, 
from disease of any kind. 

‘** Well, I examined him fairly care- 
fully, and could find nothing really 
wrong. He undoubtedly had a neurotic 
tendency, but of no serious import, ana 
his muscular development was poor. 
After I had told him that he was organi- 
cally sound, | suggested it would be 
beneficial if he took up some kind ot 
exercise—golf, tennis, or some other 
form of sport that would take him out 
into the open air, recommended a tonic 
and gave him a few hints as to diet and 
the like, in fact an ordinary G.P.’s pre- 
scription. 

‘* For some time he sat talking round 
the subject of his health, and then asked : 

‘** Doctor, do you believe in palm- 
istry’ ? 

*** Good heavens, no!’ 
perhaps a trifle brusquely. 

‘* Almost unconsciously he glanced at 
his left hand, and then thrust it into his 
pocket. Of course, that gave me a 
cue, and I asked the reason of his in- 
quiry. 

‘“* He laughed somewhat shamefacedly 
and rose to his feet. 

““* You think I am quite sane, with 
no predisposition to mental trouble ?’ 
he asked ignoring the question. 

“** Certainly!’ I replied severely; 
‘but what makes you ask? I presume 
you have been perfectly frank with 
me?’ 

‘“He half hesitated; but apparently 
decided that he would explain himself 
more fully, for he again seated himself, 
his fingers nervously playing with his 
watch chain. 


I exclaimed, 
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*** It may seem absurd,’ he said, in 
his quick, almost impulsive, manner of 
speaking, ‘ but there, you must judge 
for yourself. Last month I was invited 
to a garden party given by a relation of 
my fiancée, and amongst other amuse- 
ments’ provided for the guests was a 
palmist. A good deal of excitement was 
caused by the manner in which the char- 
acteristics of the visitors were delineated, 
and I was persuaded to try my luck. The 
palmist was provided with a small tent, 
erected adjoining the refreshment pavi- 
lion, and when I stepped insid® I found 
the interior was quite dark. A small 
portable electric light stood on the table, 
and focussed its light upon a black velvet 
cushion. 
cloak and mask, was seated in an arm- 
chair, almost hidden from view by the 
folds of the heavy curtains. In response 
to her whispered request I took a seat 
and laid my hand—my left hand—within 
the circle of light. I can only say that 
she told mre a good many things that ob- 
viously were outside the knowledge of a 
stranger. How she managed it, I don’t 
know; but it was not that which made 
any impression upon me. That 
came later. Suddenly she = ran 
her slim fingers across the palm 
of my hand, and pointed to a 
line upon my thumb. I felt her give a 
shudder. There was something horribly 
impressive in her next whispered words, 
because they were so totally unexpected.’ 

‘*** What did she say?’ I asked curi- 
ously. 

*** She said ‘ You will commit a mur- 
oe *t™ 

“*1 remember I laughed aloud at the 
tragic way in which he spoke; but, at 
the same time, I could see the grim pro- 
phecy had made a deep impression upon 
his mind. 


““* Serve you right,’ * for 


1 said, 
having anything to do with such non- 
sense. Evidently the lady was having a 
joke with you, and not in the best of 


taste. I thought it was only hysterical 
young girls who believed in such rub- 
bish! Forget it, my dear sir, you are 
just as likely to be murdered yourself 
as to commit a deed of blood. By the 


A woman, wearing a crimson” 
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way, let me see the mark that has such 
a grim_portent!’ 

‘** With a nervous gesture he held out 
his hand, which was wet with perspira- 
tion. 

‘*In the centre of the thumb, a trifle 
below the middle joint, was a curious 
line that looked, at first sight, as if it 
was a small vein running round the sur- 
face of the skin. It was evidently a 
slight embolism of a capillary, and of no 
importance. ‘ How long have you had 
this?’ I enquired. 

‘“**T never noticed it until the palmist 
pointed it out, and then it was hardly 
discernible. It seems to have become 
redder since,’ he repli ¢ 

“A case of stigmata caused by mental 
action,’’ suggested Densham. ‘‘I be- 
lieve several such instances have been re- 
corded.’”’ 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Modern science is rather diffident ip 
expressing an opinion as to the effect af 
thorbid mental activity upon the body. 
Of course, we have heard of St. Francis 
of Assisi; St. Catherine of Siena, and, 
I believe, some of the French schools 
have observed such-like phenomena. Ip 
the present instance I feel certain th 
curious marking on Stephenson’s thump 
was due to suggestion! 

‘* Anyhow, all this happened som 
years ago. I did not see anything of the 
man for some month or so,. and the 

next thing I heard was that he was mar- 
ried. I never saw his wife; but under- 
stood she was a very charming woman, 
well connected, and possessed of mere 
than an ordinary share of good looks. 
They lived in the neighbourhood of St. 
John’s Wood, and, during the ensuing 
twelve months, Stephenson turned out 
some remarkably good portraits, which 
brought him a considerable amount of 
fame in artistic circles. 

‘* The remaining facts of the strange 
case I managed to glean from various 
sources. As the man had passeu 
through my hands I, naturally, felt some 
personal interest, if not responsibilicy, 
in the dénouement, and was fortunate 
enough to come across Orton of Guy’s— 
you know him, Densham—who was 
Mrs. Stephenson’s medical man. 
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‘“* It seems that after a period of bril- 
liant work, Stephenson had a bad ner- 
vous breakdown, and this was, later on, 
aggravated by pecuniary troubles. Seve- 
ral, what he considered safe, invest- 
ments went wrong, which added con- 
siderably to his depression. His skill 
as an artist also seems to have suffered 
to an extraordinary extent, so much so 
that he almost entirely lost all sense of 
colour values. This | can testify to my- 
self, for I have seen several canvasses 
which were found locked in a cupboard. 
They undoubtedly gave some idea 
of the state of his mind. In 
nearly every case the subject was 
morbid—even horrible—and the treat- 
ment was ghastly. One he called 
A Soul in Hell was particularly repul- 
sive. - It was as if he had struggled to 
depict some of the distorted thought- 
pictures which evidently filled his con- 
sciousness, and then cast them aside, 
unfinished. 

‘“* His wife was naturally much con- 
cerned at his state of health, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to see a 
specialist, but without success. She even 
feigned indisposition herself, and called 
in Orton, hoping that her husband would 
take the opportunity of consulting him. 
But on the occasion of his visits Stephen- 
son seems to have given no indication 
of pronounced abnormality, except that 
his manner was strained and he appeared 
as if he was holding himself in hand. 

** Orton suggested they should try a 
change and recommended a sea voyage, 
thinking that the sea air would have a 
beneficial effect upon his nerves. He 
would not hear of it, however, excusing 
himself on the ground that he was too 
busy. So far the matter ended. 

““The next thing that happened was 
tragedy. Orton was rung up on the 
telephone one morning, just after eight 
o’clock, and requested to come round to 
the Stephensons’ house at once. As he 
only lived a short distance away, he was 
soon on the spot. The appearance of a 
police inspector at the door gave him 
some inkling of what to expect, and, 
sure enough, his apprehensions were 
only too well founded. The fateful pro- 
phecy had been fulfilled, for Stephenson 
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had cut his wife’s throat and shot him- 
self. 

‘* When Orton entered the bedroom he 
immediately saw that his services were 
useless. Mrs. Stephensom lay in bed, 


with her head almost severed from her 
Everything was soaked in blood 


body. 

. a ghastly business, and the man 
himself lay upon the floor, in front of a 
large cheval glass, with a bullet wound 
beneath his right eye.”’ 

Professor Langley gazed for a mo- 
ment thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘‘Some months after,’’ he then went 


on, ‘‘I happened to be talking to a lady, 


during dinner, at the house of a friend, 
and the subject of palmistry cropped up. 
Mrs.—I will not mention any names— 
turned to me and said: 

‘** Well, Professor, I don’t believe in 
it at all. I well remember that, years 
ago, I was at a garden party, and a 
nalmist was engaged as a sort of side 
show. At the last moment she could 
not keep her appointment, for some rea- 
son or other, and rather than disappoint 
the guests a young lady, who was a 
cousin of the hostess, offered to take her 
place, just for the fun of the thing. Of 
course, as she knew most of the people 
present, she was able to give some 
startling information, and I believe 
created quite a sensation. Ever since 
then I have looked upon such exhibitions 
as rubbish, mixed with a certain amount 
of plausibility.’ ”’ 

** No doubt she was right ’’ exclaimed 
Densham, throwing his cigar end into 
the grate, ‘‘ but that hardly explains the 
case under discussion !”’ 

‘** Quite right,’’ remarked the Pro- 
fessor grimly. ‘‘ It does not explain 
much, but it adds a touch of mystery to 
the problem.”’ 

** Why ?”’ asked Ashby, leaning 
forward in his chair. 

‘** Because the lady who took the place 
of the professional palmist was—Mrs. 
Stephenson. ard it was she who pre- 
dicted 

“*Good God !”’ 
listeners together. 

‘* Rather horrble, isn’t it?’’ said the 
Professor, with a smile, as he sipped his 
second glass of wine. 


exclaimed both 





THE MODERN CHILD: 


His Sayings and Humour. 
By J. C. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


TOM R RIGBY - 


HE modern child has _ been 
‘* evolved ’’ during the last gener- 
ation, or perhaps we may go back 
a little further, for those now past middle 
life remember the remarkable changes 
in the conduct of children during the last 
forty or fifty years. And with these 
changes there has arisen a greater in- 
terest in child life. Jane Taylor and Mrs. 
Barbauld have given place to the modern 
story teller. Possibly there may be less 
of poetry in the tales of to-day ; the emo- 
tions are now stirred by the wonderful 
reyelations of science. The ‘‘ twinkle, 
twinkle little star’’ is no longer an ob- 
ject of wonder; certainly the modern 
child does not call it ‘‘ a piece of ginger- 
bread,’’ as we knew a certain little girl 
call it some years ago. The modern 
child is not satisfied with such doggerel 
as 


‘The boy that is good 
Does mind his book well.’’ 
He has another fairy land. where 


‘* All the children dine at five 
And all the playthings come alive.’’ 


Ruskin’s keys are no longer attractive ; 
he must have a real motor, and possibly 


an aeroplane in the bargain. So the 
modern child’s language has changed, 
and he is no longer ‘seen and not 
heard.’’ His sayings are indicative of a 
precocity quite beyond that of his pre- 
decessors andi yet revealing less subtle 
thought and simplicity of expression. 
There is frequently, too, a rudeness 
about the modern child which would not 
have been possible in the olden days. 

“* Don’t you know what King Solomon 
said—‘ Spare the rod and spoil the 
child’ ?’’ To which Bobby instantly 
.tetorted: ‘‘ Yes, but he didn’t say that 
till he was growed up.”’ 
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Can the following be imagined fifty 
years ago? AA little girl was sent to see 
Sir Henry Fowler. Questioned on her 
return as to what he had said, she re- 
plied: ‘‘ He only telled me one thing, 
and that was a thing I knewed before.’’ 


Such expressions of opinion as the 
following would be difficult to find in the 
olden days. Said one little boy to an- 
other: ‘‘ We have had such a bad time 
at home. Our new little kid went up to 
heaven.”’ ‘“We have had a worse 
time,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ we got one 
down from heaven. It did make a 
bother.”’ ‘‘ What a nuisance,’’ said 
his little friend. ‘‘ It must be the same 
little kid going about.”’ 


Ideas of heaven are apparently strong- 
ly fixed in the minds of children, and the 
modern child has inherited these. A 
little girl in church, growing tired of the 
sermon, asked why the Bishop, who was 
preaching, did not stop and go back to 
heaven! Probably, the lawn sleeves sug- 
gested this delightful query. Children, 
like many up-growns, do not care for 
long sermons. In the olden days we 
suppose they sat silently under the 
ordeal. But the youngster of to-day 
occasionally expresses himself audibly 
There is a story told of a preacher who, 
in the course of his sermon, was heard 
to say: ‘‘ And what more shall I say?”’ 
A tiny voice was heard among the pews: 
‘“* Say Amen!”’ 


Still more practical was the little boy 
whose father was reading aloud at family 
prayers the ninety-second psalm, in 
which comes the verse: ‘‘ A brutish man 
knoweth not, neither doth a fool under- 
stand.”’ ‘‘ Well, daddy,’’ said the 
youngster, ‘‘ I suppose I’m a fool, be- 
cause I don’t understand it.’’ 
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We are afraid that present-day life is 
exemplified in the following dialogue. 
‘* Have you said your prayers, Bobbie?’’ 
inquired a mother of her little son. ‘‘No, 
I haven’t,’’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘and 
I didn’t say ’em last night, nor the night 
before ; and if nothing happens to-night, 
I shall never say ’em again.’”’ 

It is related that Sir William Ramsay, 
while visiting a friend of his, overheard 
a discussion between the little son and 
daughter of, his host. ‘* 1 wonder what 
we’re put into the world for,’’ remarked 
the small boy. ‘‘ Why, to help others, 
of course,’’ replied the gentler sister. 
‘*Um!”’ exclaimed the boy, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, ‘‘then what are the 
others here for?”’ 

Akin to the above is the following re- 
markable dialogue which shows a con- 
siderable amount of reasoning on the 
part of the youngster. ‘* Please, sir, 
ought I to be punished for something I 
have not done?’’ ‘* Why, certainly 
not.”’ ‘* Well, then, ought I to be pun- 


have not done my 


ished because I 
sums ?”’ . 
It is usually supposed that children are 


ingenious, frank, outspoken. But the 
modern child has a reserve hardly in 
keeping with this character. A little 
fellow had helped himself to two apples 
in his father’s garden, and afterwards 
told his sister. She was shocked, and 
inquired, ‘‘ Did you tell God about it?’ 
‘** Yes,’’ was the slow reply, and then 
he added, ‘‘I didn’t tell Him I had taken 
two.”” 

The impetuosity of the present day is 
reflected in the following story. A little 
girl was in great trouble over the loss of 
her doll. Suddenly she brightened up, 
and was asked if she had found the doll. 
‘* No,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I soon shall, for 
I have asked God to help me to look for 
it.’’ ‘* Why didn’t you ask Him to tell 
you where it was at once, and have done 
with it?’’ said her little brother. 

Here are two stories indicative of the 
high imaginative powers of the modern 
child, notwithstanding the prosaic ten- 
dency of the age. The pure simplicity 
of the first is not spoilt by the evident 
fear of the second. One summer even- 
ing a little girl of four noticed the thistle- 
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down from the garden floating in the 
wind. ‘‘ Look, daddy, Angels!’’ Had 
she the vision and the faculty divine? 
Another baby-girl was playing in iue 
garden when, flying over her, came an 
aeroplane. She had never seen one be 
fore and cried out: ‘‘ Oh, go away, big 
bird. Me not like you ; go back to God.” 

The initiation of long or of somewhat 
uncommon words is much more frequent 
than formerly. A tiny tot, daughter of a 
major, having had her pulse taken by the 
doctor, inquired with perfect naturalness 
** Am I normer (normal)?’’ Wiping his 
brow one hot day in July, a youngster 
ejaculated: ‘‘ I’m all in a bath of per- 
foration.”’ ‘‘I have a very apurtant 
letter to write,’’ said one mite to an- 
other, ‘‘ so don’t asturb me.’’ Harry 
had been playing with soldiers. His 
littke sister was beginning to upset his 
gun-carriage. ‘‘ Don’t touch that, 
baby,’’ he cried, ‘* that’s where I keep 
my ambition (ammunition).”’ 

The absence of fear of punishments is 
noticeable in the modern child. This may 
be regarded in two aspects, and, so far 
as its effect on conduct is good, the gain 
is apparent. A few generations back no 
one would have made the remark attri- 
buted to Lady Tree a short time ago. 
She told of a little boy who had said he 
would real'y like to ask God to love him 
when he was naughty. Perhaps this 
example was somewhat exceptional, 
however, for we have the story of an- 
other little fellow who had been. punished 
for some fault, when asked by his father, 
who noticed his woebegone expression, 
“whatever was going to happen,” 
answered in a mournful voice, ‘‘ It has 
happened.”’ 

But indeed there is no end to the 
idiosyncrasy of children’s ideas in re- 
spect of punishment. 

It is related that the promising young- 
ster of a well-known author had been 
sent to bed for telling a falsehood. ‘‘I 
think it real mean,’’ he said, ‘‘ Pa writes 
great whoppers, and everybody reads 
them and thinks them fine, while I just 
tell a tiny, little story, and get whipped 
and sent to bed.”’ 

The old saying that “‘ little pitchers 
have long ears” is as true as it was in 
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the olden days. Sitting on a footstool, 
a little girl is nursing a sick dolly. She 
hears her mother talking to some friends 
who have called, and who desire advice 
with regard to sending their daughter to 
Paris to learn French. ‘‘I can speak 
from experience,’’ she said. ‘‘ I went 
over as a girl to get the accent, but,”’ 
she added, ‘‘ they learn other things; 
they learn to be untruthful.’’ ‘* Did you, 
mother,’’ enquired the child. 

A boy story may be added to match 
the above. ‘‘I1 never told lies when I 
was a boy,’’ said a father to his little 
son. ‘‘ When did you begin, papa?’’ 

The superficiality of the present day 
is frequently reflected in the modern 
child. It takes many forms. Here are 
two examples. Perhaps one of the most 
amusing hails from New York. She 
was quite small, but she had been with 
her parents to a lecture, and, on leaving, 
was asked to define the human and 
animal families. The reply came with 
perfect naturalness. ‘‘ A brute is an im- 
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perfect beast; man is a perfect beagt.”’ 

Very practical was the reply of a child 

when asked why God would not now 

send a Flood: ‘‘ Oh, because He knows 
everyone can swim.” 

The modern child, like his predecessor, 
wants to know, but he sometimes speaks 
with an abruptness and audacity unheard 
a few generations ago. And he is more 
practical in his questions. If there ‘s 
less of the visionary, there is evidently 
no diminution in the desire for know- 
ledge. But is there less of the vision- 
ary? Is there not much of the joy and 
beauty and mystery of life in the ch‘ld 
who may yet sing :—- 

‘* How like an angel came | down, 
Hiw bright are all things here. 
When first among His works I did 

appear, 

Oh, how their glory me did crown. 

The world resembled His eternity 

In which my soul did walk, 

And everything that I did see 
Did with me talk.’’ 


4 4 


F reedom. 


By AUSTEN H. PENNINGTON. 


O to be wild and free from Mammon’s 


lure, 


To thrust aside restraining bonds ani 


pride 


That brands the soul and holds it thrall 


to chide 


All great desires that spring from love 


most pure, 


That would release or ease when souls 


endure 


The bitter taunts or aching heart, the 


world 


Repays its devotees with. 


O unfurl 


The glowing colours that denote the sure 
Return to freedom and to quit this vile 
Concourse of maddened folk who strive 
and fight 

To gather masses of red gold with guile, 
Yet ever growing in more deeper plight. 
O, let us live to nature more akin ; 

All hail to freedom, massing gold is sin. 
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ROFESSOR HOLT first read of 

Pp the arrest of Lom Manning in a 

first-class compartment of the 
Great Western express carrying him 
from Paddington to Excombe. He con- 
cluded at once that the police had made a 
mistake. 

Accustomed as he was to carefuliy 
weighing the pros and cons of any pro- 
blem he had to deal with, on this occa- 
sion he abandoned his usual sate meth- 
ods. He decided swiftly that his know- 
ledge of the arrested man far outweighed 
any circumstance which might have com- 
bined to place him in his present awk- 
ward and embarrassing position. For 


he knew Lom Manning—he knew he wis 


not a man to break the sixth command- 
ment. The particulars of the allez:d 
crime, gathered from the morning paper, 
were brief. Mr. Winterton, a promi- 
nent resident of Excombe, had been 
found dead in his garden. He had ap- 
parently been struck down from behind, 
while sitting in a secluded part of the 
grounds surrounding his home. A 
heavy metal rod, which it was presumed 
his assailant had used with such fatal 
effect, was lying on the grass, close by. 
Further evidence showed that the de- 
ceased gentleman and the accused had 
quarrelled, just previous to the crime— 
that the man now in custody had used 
threatening language towards the victim. 
Moreover, he was the last person seen 
in the company of the dead man. 

Holt put the paper down on the seat 
opposite, with a frown. ‘‘ Just one of 
those ordinary, everyday cases,’’ he 
commented, ‘‘ in which the police in- 
variably jump to hasty conclusions. 
They entirely eliminate the character of 
the man accused, and, in this case, they 
should surely know their man well. They 


find a motive, weave round their victim 
a number of incriminating circum- 
stances, and promptly make an arrest. 
But they leave out of their calculations 
the character of the man.”’ 

The professor was one of those men 
whose profession could invariably be 
guessed. Dolly Winterton had nick- 
named him ‘ Professor’’ long before 
she learned that he was Professor Hoit, 
the noted scientist, whose latest re- 
searches in Radio-activity had made him 
famous throughout two continents. 

From a social point of view, he had 
not been particularly successful at Ex- 
combe, where he had already spent a 
month’s holiday. But Miss Wintertcn 
the daughter of the man whose tragic 
death he had just read of, had, from the 
first, taken a special liking to the dry 
little professor. Excombe possesses a 
noted golf course, and here he had made 
her acquaintance. Here, also, as a 
natural consequence, he had become 
acquainted with Tom Manning. 

No particular acumen was necessary 
to discover the nature of the feelings 
which that young gentleman manifested 
towards Dolly Winterton. The little 
professor summed up the position quick- 
ly. Tom Manning worshipped the very 
ground she walked upon, and when 
Dolly’s dainty figure tripped daily across 
the links, it covered a pretty extensive 
area. It was an affection which had 
started back in a remote period of his- 
tory—Holt placed it in the Neolithic age 
—but it was as yet undeclared. 

The professor had determined to bring 
this prehistoric romance to a_ suitable 
climax. , 

Twenty-four hours ago he had re- 
ceived a sudden, urgent call to London, 
Hurriedly packing a few necessities in a 
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hand-bag, he had penned a note to Dolly, 

tendering her his humble apologies for 
- his inability to keep an appointment on 
the links, and offering a substitute. 
Then, in his new character as match- 
maker-in-chief, he had resigned his place 
to Tom Manning, giving that gentleman 
at the same time such advice as he 
thought the situation demanded. He had 
looked forward, somewhat confidently, to 
the pleasure of bestowing his blessing 
upon them—and upon his efforts. 

And now Dolly’s father was dead, and 
Manning in prison charged with his 
murder. 

He occupied himself with a novel for 
the remainder of the journey. He was ac- 
customed to exercising patience and rest- 
raint; how often had he not had to wait 
weeks, months, for the key wherewith to 
unlock some difficult problem, to care- 
fully gather his evidence before finally 
propounding his theories? He must 
wait until he had the facts. 
~ When the train passed the golf course 
before entering Excombe station, he 
gathered together his belongings pre- 
paratory to alighting. The July sun was 
beginning to make the air, especially in 
the compartment, a little oppressive. It 
was the middle of the remarkable sum- 
mer of 1911. He looked out on the 
fields, already scorched brown. The 
landscape shimmered as the heated air 
rose; the cattle sought the cooling shel- 
ter of the trees. It was good to be out 
of the city and back in the country once 
more. 

‘‘ What a day!’’ ejaculated the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ What a record 1911 is put- 
ting up. It must be well into the nine- 
ties already.” 

Alighting on the platform, his eyes 
fell almost immediately on Dolly Win- 
terton. He remembered then that he had 
told her that he should return by this 
train. With all his natural aversion to 


flattery or adulation, he felt glad that 
she had sought him first in her trouble. 
His sympathy was of that silent kind 
which is expressed more by gesture and 
manner than by speech. He shook her 
soberly by the hand, noting at the same 
time the extreme pallor of her face, ac- 
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centuated by the black garments she 


wore. Without a word he led her from 
the station. 

As they walked along he gradually 
drew from her the story of the events of 
the previous day. With some little in- 
ward satisfaction, ic learnt that Tom 
Manning had taken the aggressive. 
After a vigorous game, which, contrary 
to all precedent, he had won easily, he 
had proposed. Then events moved 
rapidly. ' 

**T told him he’d better see father,”’ 
she proceeded, a faint colour tinting her 
cheeks ; ‘‘ and he went after lunch, never 
dreaming of any trouble. Why should 
there be? We've known each other for 
years. But they had a quarrel—a dread- 
ful quarrel—according to the servants. 
It seems there’s some old family dispute 
—Tom’s father and Dad. It all came 
up again. There appears to be no ex- 
planation of the—of father’s dreadful 
death, but I know Tom had nothing to 
do with it.’’ 

The professor felt diffident about ask- 
ing this girl—the dead man’s daughter— 
for particulars about the tragedy, and 
did not pursue his investigations further 
at this point. He must get the details 
of the crime elsewhere. He assured 
Dolly of his absolute confidence in Tom 
Manning, and left her when he reached 
the police-station, promising to see her 
at the house later. 

The inspector nodded genially when 
he entered. He had met Holt before, 
and knew that he was a particularly 
clever scientist. When he learned that 
the professor was interested in the case, 
he very willingly gave him all the par- 
ticulars of the crime. But there was 
little beyond what had already appeared 
in the papers. 

Placing a heavy metal rod on the 
table, he said: ‘‘ This is our principal 
evidence against Manning. It’s the rod 
found on the path just behind the dead 
man. This morning, no less than three 
of his servants recognised it as a rod 
they have seen, quite recently, in Mr. 
Manning’s house. There was no doubt 
about it—they remember it distinctly, 
even down to the slightly brighter ring 
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AS THEY WALKED ALONG HE GRADUALLY DREW FROM HER THE STORY. 
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you will observe running round the 
middle of it. Nobody appears to know 
what it was for, or has ever seen it in 
use, but it was~certainly there, on his 
premises, right up to the time of the 
murder.”’ 


** We have also learned the cause of 
the quarrel—Tom Manning asked the 
dead man for consent to marry his 
daughter, and was refused,’’ went on 
Inspector Dean, with a significance not 
easily mistaken. ‘‘ That, of course, es- 
tablishes a motive for the crime.’’ 


The professor nodded, but said no- 
thing. He recognised the usual police 
methods—motive, incriminating  evi- 
dence—both were successfully estab- 
lished. 

The inspector went on. 

** The quarrel seems to have been a 
particularly bitter one. According to 
one of the servants, threats were pretty 
freely exchanged. You know how it 
is,’’ he added, ‘‘ when there’s the eter- 
nal woman in the case.”’ 


Again the professor gave that silent 
little nod. He recognised that Inspector 


Dean was probably a smart and zealous 
officer, but such cases as this were few 
and far between; there would be no di- 
vergence from the methods ordinarily 
employed, no attempt made to delve be- 
low the surface of things. 

‘* What is known of the movements 
of Tom Manning on that afternoon ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Everything goes ‘to prove that he is 
the man. He went down the garden 
with Mr. Winterton at about two 
o’clock. He lives quite near, and evi- 
dently passed through the garden to get 
to his own house, which he was seen to 
enter. About half an hour afterwards, 
he was again seen leaving Winterton’s 
garden. Consequently, he must have 
returned, though no one seems to have 
noticed him do so. He reached home 
the second tithe at exactly half-past 
two.”’ 


‘* And then?”’ 

‘* Oh, well, after that it really doesn’t 
matter. We know all about his move- 
ments until we arrested him, about eight 
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o’clock. He was with Miss Winterton 
part of the time.’’ 

‘** And you think he returned a second 
time with a definite object ?’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly.’’ 

‘* About what time was the discovery 
made that Mr. Winterton was dead?’’ 

‘** Not before five. You see, it’s rather 
quiet just there, and no one appears to 
have gone there all the afternoon.”’ 

** Does he say anything to explain th» 
reason for his second visit to the gar- 
den ?”’ 

‘Came back to fetch his hat and 
gloves, which he says he left behind. 
Perhaps he did.”’ 

** And, of course, you have tested that 
statement,’’ said the professor, looking 
up. 

‘“We are quite ready to accept it, 
without testing it,’’ replied the inspec- 
tor. 

Professor Holt did not, for the mo- 
ment, appear to notice the admission 
which Dean had evidently made pur- 
posely. He did not ask the question 
which the inspector anticipated he would 
ask. He let that subject drop. 

‘1 take it then,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the 
salient points in your case are, first, the 
quarrel ’’—Holt ticked them off on his 
fingers as he spoke—‘‘ the threats, the 
known movements of Manning, which 
certainly fit the case accurately, and 
lastly, the identification of this rod as 
his property. Has the rod been exam- 
ined for finger prints?’’ 

The Inspector smiled indulgently. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but that’s 
where people outside the Force make a 
mistake. Everybody now-a-days knows 
about finger prints, and the up-to-date 
criminal simply takes the precaution to 
use gloves. He did the same, no doubt. 
He came back for his gloves, you remem- 
ber.”’ 

The professor did not fail to catch the 
note of triumph in the inspector’s voice, 
as he successfully dovetailed Manning’s 
excuse for his return to the garden into 
the fabric already constructed. He 
nodded in sympathy, as if he quite real- 
ised the difficulties the modern criminal 
placed in the way of the representatives 
of the law. . 
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** That completes your case then ?’’ he 
said, turning to look at the metal rod on 
the table. 

‘‘For the present,’’ responded the 
officer, following his glance. ‘* You sce, 
if a man leaves his pistol or his knife by 
the dead body of his victim, it’s very 
strong evidence! against him. Well, 
what’s the difference? That rod, which 
caused Winterton’s death, was undeni- 
ably Manning’s property, and much 
easier to identify than a revolver. It’s 
pretty strong evidence—strong enoygh 
to hang him, I’m afraid.’’ 

** Afraid? Why afra‘d? asked Holt 
quietly. 

The inspector looked a little discon- 
certed at the prominence given to a word 
he had uttered almost unconsciously. 

** Because,’” he replied, dropping his 
official tone, ‘* I’ve known Tom Manning 
pretty well, for some years, and he’s 
about the last man I should have thought 
would have been arrested on such a 
charge.”’ 


The professor smiled. It was pre- 


cisely his own way of looking at things, 


only it was reversed. He put the man 
first, and the web of evidence last ; they 
put the damning circumstances first, the 
individual last. 

Meanwhile, he examined the rod with 
interest. It was a formidable weapon, 
about a yard long and over an inch thick, 
of solid copper. It was tarnished, as if 
by exposure, except in one place, where 
a lighter band of colour was discernib’e 
near the middle. Its use, if it had ever 
been put to one, was a mystery. He 
could not suggest one at present. On it 
the whole case evidently rested. The 
bright band alone distinguished it from 
other copper rods, and if the servants 
had indeed seen it in Manning’s house 
the day before, this, coupled with the 
other circumstances, would make a 
strong case. There were dark stains, 
evidently blood, upon it, but of these 
Holt appeared to take no notice. He 
measured the band of brighter colour 
near the centre, and then drew the atten- 
tion of the inspector to a quantity of 
some sabstance adhering to one end. 

‘‘That’s cement,’’ - said Dean. 
‘* There’s an old cement path just behind 
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the seat Mr. Winterton occupied, and 
the end of the rod dug into it when it was 
dropped. That’s also the reason why 
there are no footprints to help us in 
this case. The assailant could keep to 
the path all the time.”’ 

With the permission of the inspector, 
Holt scraped off a little of the powder. 
Then he took a powerful pocket lens 
from his pocket, and examined it close- 
ly. Apparently satisfied, he placed it in 
a tiny scrap of paper, and put it away 
carefully in his pocket-book. 

For a moment he stood, absorbed by 
his thoughts. Then he turned to In- 
spector Dean. 

‘* The seat in which Mr. Winterton sat 
was quite close to the house, I believe— 
close to the main building ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ assented Dean, ‘‘ not more 
than eight feet away.”’ 

‘** And only one blow was struck—one 
heavy blow ?’’ continued Holt. 

The inspector nodded. He concluded 
that the professor had probably obtained 
some information elsewhere. 

‘** I am going to suggest a very simple 
explanation of this unfortunate affair,’’ 
Holt proceeded, ‘* and that is, that this 
rod fell from some part of the house, 
and struck Mr. Winterton on the head.”’ 

The inspector gave him a look of 
mingled incredulity and amusement. 

‘* But how?’’ he demanded. “‘ How 
could that be? We've succeeded in lo- 
cating the rod before the crime—it was 
in Manning’s house the day before the 
thing happened. It’s impossible—alto- 
gether impossible.’’ 

Inspector Dean frowned slightly as he 
looked at his visitor, evidently uncon- 
vinced. He thought that he had im- 
pressed him by his clear exposition of all 
the outstanding points of the case, and 
felt a little ruffled at encountering this 
unexpected opposition. There was a 
little annoyance in his voice when he 
spoke again. 

‘“No,”’ he said. ‘‘ I am of the opinion 
that it is a case of murder, a murder 
committed by Manning—under very 
great provocation, no doubt. I can re- 
construct the whole case. After the 
quarrel, Manning went home in a state 
of great agitation, and probably suffer- 
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ing from a sense of injustice. He stayed 
in the house, his resentment rising as he 
recalled the bitter reproaches hurled up- 
on him. Unable to control his growing 
anger, he looked round for a weapon 
with which to attack Mr. Winterton, and 
came across this metal rod. When near 
his victim, he evidently thought of the 
Bertillon system of identification by 
finger prints, and sought a means to 
prevent it, in his case. Then he remem- 
bered he had left his gloves in Winter- 
ton’s house, and fetched them. It would 
be quite easy to approach his victim from 
the rear, unnoticed. He no doubt kept 
to the path—he was determined to leave 
no trace of his visit. After striking his 
victim down, he cautiously retraced his 
steps, probably thinking that his first 
return had not been noticed.”’ 


‘* And left that metal rod lying on the. 


grass—after taking such extraordinary 
precautions to leave no evidence of his 
action,’’ asked Professor Holt, in a quiet 
tone. 

Before the inspector had quite re- 
covered from the effect of Holt’s words, 
he had taken up his hat, and left the 
room. He made his way to the scene of 
the tragedy with at least two problems 
awaiting solution. In some respects the 
case was exceedingly simple, but there 
were difficulties, which he felt his lack of 
experience would make it hard to over- 
come. He almost felt inclined to wire 
for someone to take up the case, realis- 
ing that he had not had the necessary 
training to bring his investigations to a 
successful issue. 

But he had already made a discovery, 
which convinced him that the rod had 
been fixed, for some unknown purpose, 
to an elevated part of the building, and 
that it had fallen down. That remained 
to be proved. This would, however, give 
rise to a second difficulty, and carry him 
very little further in his endeavour to 
clear the suspected man. Assuming that 
the rod had fallen from the house, could 
he prove that it did not fall until after 
Tom Manning had reached his own 
house, for the second time, at half-past 
two. If not, Manning might still be 
found guilty. It would be assumed that 
he had found the rod in the garden on 
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his return and, possibly under great pro- 
vocation, used it. 

Entering the garden, he found that tne 
seat which Mr. Winterton had occupied 
was in a secluded part of the garden, 
being well screened by bushes. Never- 
theless, it was quite close to the main 
wall of the building, being separated 
from it by an old cement path. The 
house was three storeys high, and as the 
professor looked up to the gabled roof 
he realised with what terrific force such 
a heavy rod would descend, if it dropped 
from that height. 

‘‘ There is no doubt that that is how 
the unfortunate gentleman met his 
death,’’ he muttered, as his eye followed 
an imaginary course taken by the rod, 
striking the roof and bounding off, and 
then down, down, until its career was 
finally checked by the head of the man 
sitting below. 

‘© 1 think I shall have no difficulty in 
proving that point. That will be im- 
portant, as it will dispose of one serious 
assertion, that Tom Manning was the 
owner of the rod, and that it was in his 
possession. But what then? It won’t 
prove that he didn’t make use of it. It 
may have lain there some days, in this 
secluded spot, quite unnoticed. The 
natural supposition will be that he found 
it here—that he was thus provided with 
a suitable weapon, which fortune, or ill- 
fortune, placed ready to hand.’’ 

Stooping down, he scraped together a 
little of the cement from the old path. 
With the aid of his lens he made a rath-- 
casual observation, comparing it with the 
sample taken from the end of the copper 
rod. Evidently satisfied with his scru- 
tiny, he caréfully placed both samples in 
his pocket-book again, and entered the 


house. 
* * * * 


It was five o’clock, quite four hours 
later, when Professor Holt appeared once 
more, coming from the direction of Tom 


Manning’s house. During this time his 
odd little figure had only been seen once 
or twice, making excursions round the 
garden. Once, the head gardener had 
seen him, perched up among the chimney 
stacks on the roof, reading. He was 
now carrying a curiously shaped parcel. 
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As he approached the house he heard 
footsteps behind him, and turning, he 
saw Inspector Dean coming up the path. 
He faced about to greet him. 

The inspector had lost all trace of the 
ill-humour occasioned by Holt’s last 
speech, and smiled genially. 

‘*] was just coming up to ask a few 
questions of one of the maids,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Found anything out about 
the rod?’’ 

His tone and manner inferred that he 
thought this very improbable, but the 
professor did not appear to notice it. 

** Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ a good deal— 
all there is to be learnt, I think.”’ 

He walked a few yards away from the 
house, and looked up to the roof before 
he continued. 

‘* When I left you, four hours ago, I 
was convinced of one fact, namely, that 
that rod fell from an elevated portion of 
this house. I will tell you why. Adher- 


ing to the end of the rod, which you 
would notice was slightly hollowed, was 
a quantity of some light-coloured sub- 
stance. I called your attention to it, and 


you said you believed it to be cement, 
from the path in the garden.”’ 

Dean nodded expectantly. 

‘** Well, that is true—it is cement. But 
it is not all cement. Grains of cement 
are certainly, that colour, but under a 
lens, even of low power, they are seen 
to be rounded—specks of limestone and 
gault clay. If you look carefuily at the 
sample I took from the rod, you will 
easily see there, also, one or two flat, 
scaly particles, slightly different in 
colour. They are slate—such as you 
would get from those light-blue slates 
up there, roofing Mr. Winterton’s house. 
A microscopic examination would reveal 
other differences. I claim no special 
merit for making such a discovery—it is 
so obvious.”’ 

Inspector Dean took the sample offered 
him, and peeped through the lens the 
professor gave him. He handed it back 
without remark—it did not seem to have 
any real material bearing upon the case. 

The professor put his samples away, 
and then proceeded. 

‘* Il inferred from that, that the rod at 
some time struck the roof. At some 
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time—not much progress, I admit. But 
I determined to test the theory I had 
formed. My next problem was to find 
where the rod was fixed, and for what 
purpose it was used.”’ 

He turned to the house and pointed up 
to one of the windows. 

‘“‘ That room up there—the third 
gabled window from the end, was re- 
cently occupied by Mr. Winterton’s son, 
George—he’s away, abroad somewhere, 
now. It was hisden. All healthy, nor- 
mal young men have a den, and, gener- 
ally, hobbies. I found out there what 
the rod was used for.”’ 

Taking out of his pocket some sheets 
of paper covered with rough drawings, 
he went on: 

‘* This is a sketch of the apparatus 
used by George Winterton—a wireless 
telegraph installation. You will notice 
the heavy rod, supported by a standard, 
and a number of wires acting as aérials. 
A heavy rod like this is, | may say, un- 
usual, but he was experimenting, and 
hoped to find a way of utilising a weaker 
current. The connecting wire and 
aérials were apparently all removed, and 
only the rod left. I had no difficulty in 
finding the ebonite support fixed in that 
chimney stack there—over the seat Mr. 
Winterton occupied.”’ 

Inspector Dean listened with interest 
to Holt’s explanation, but evidently con- 
sidered that so far the case was not seri- 
ously affected. 

‘* So far,’’ proceeded the professor, 
‘‘ the problem had not been very difficult 
and certainly rather commonplace. But 
how did the rod come to fall? This is 
the ebonite rod ’’—he took it out of his 
pocket and held it up—‘‘ you will see 
that the ring is cracked, and would now 
fit the rod loosely. We may assume 
that it was once a tight fit, and we come 
next to what caused the ebonite band to 
crack. Wednesday, as you know, was 
one of the hottest days of this remark- 
able summer. I find that the maximum 
sun temperature on that day, the day of 
the accident, was no less than 142 de- 
grees. Is it not apparent, then, that 
the copper rod, when subjected to this 
terrific heat, gradually swelled, until it 
burst the encircling band of ebonite? 
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The upright rod immediately slipped 
through the ring, struck the tiles, ana 
rebounded off into the garden. The 
dent, where it struck the tiles, is easily 
seen.”’ 

Inspector Dean smiled easily—the case 
only required a little re-shuffling, and 
was as good as ever. 

**I am prepared to admit the possi- 
bility of ail this happening—in fact, I’ve 
no doubt it’s all quite true. But it’s not 
enough to clear Manning. Nobody 
knows when it fell.’’ 

‘*T know exactly what you mean,’’ 
Holt continued, imperturbably. ‘‘ It was 
my next problem. How do we know 
that this rod did not fall previous to Tom 
Manning’s return to this garden? it 
may have anticipated him by a few mo- 
ments Only, or two or three days— 
months if you like—the length of time is 
immaterial, if it was there on the ground 
when he arrived. You may even go 
further, and say that he found it, long 
before, and took it home; _ otherwise, 
the evidence of his servants is not strict- 
ly true. I had next to prove that the 
copper rod was there, fixed to the chim- 
ney, after Tom Manning finally left Mr. 
Winterton’s garden, at two-thirty.”’ 

The inspector smiled grimly—it seemed 
. to him that such proof would never be 

’ forthcoming. 

‘* Fortunately,’’ went on the professor, 
‘* we can time the fall of the rod fairly 
accurately. Manning, you admit, 
reached his home, after his second visit, 
at half-past two. At that time, the 
copper rod was entirely in the shade of 
the stack, with the sun shining only on 
the other side. The temperature there 
would be much lower, probably 88 de- 
grees, and certainly not high enough to 
cause any appreciable expansion of the 
copper. It was not until five minutes to 
three that the sun’s rays first fell upon 
the rod, as the sun gradually crept round 
the angle of the chimney stack. Not 
until then did expansion really com- 
mence. I have made a rough but fairly 
accurate estimate, based upon the speci- 
fic heat of copper and its rate of expan- 
sion when subjected to such a high tem- 
perature, and calculate that it expanded 
sufficiently to burst its bonds, at about 
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three-thirty—most certainly not before 
twenty minutes past three. Curiously 
enough, one of the servants in the attic 
below heard a peculiar thud about half- 
past three, but attached no importance 
to it. I’m convinced, that when Tom 
Manning left the garden on his second 
visit, that this rod which caused Mr. 
Winterton’s death was firmly fixed on 
the chimney stack.” 


Inspector Dean looked at the little 
professor, carefully laying out his points 
as if he were at the University, ex- 
plaining some interesting problem to a 
room full of students. ‘lhere was no ex- 
citement, no exultation, just a plain, 
convincing statement of the facts. He 
felt the ground slipping from under his 
feet—his case was vanishing. He looked 
up at the high chimney stack, from which 
the young inventor had flashed out his 
messages into space- The sun was shin- 
ing strongly upon it—it looked hot up 
there. He was almost convinced. Then 
he swung round to Holt—his old smile 
back again. 

‘** We’re just where we were before— 
not a step further. Wednesday wasn’t 
the first hot day this summer. Tuesday 
was just as hot—so was Monday. It’s 
been roasting hot for months. Why 
shouldn’t the rod fall then—leaving out 
the bump the girl says she heard? 
We’re as we were.”’ 

The professor took up his parcel, and 
led the inspector to the south side of the 
house, talking as he walked along. 

‘*That is a point which I admit interest- 
ed me exceedingly from the first, and I 
was rather at a loss to account for it. In 
my wanderings over the roof I crawled 
finally to this side of the house. There’s 
not a very good view from there—too 
many trees about. But I looked down 
on this flower bed. What do you make 
of it?”’ 

The inspector looked around him. 
The grounds were tastefully laid out 
with a number of ornamental beds, 
nicely arranged. He looked at the cir- 
cular bed the professor alluded to, but 
evidently failed to follow his reasoning. 

‘Very pretty bed,’’ he said at last. 
‘*Mostly geraniums and petunias, and 
such like, and blooming beautifully.’’ 
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‘Entirely bedding plants?’’ suggested 
Holt. : 

“Yes, I suppose they call them bedding 
plants, but I fail to see any connection.’ 

“And all the other beds contain 
perennials, with only a few annuals 
planted to fill up the gaps.’”’ 

The inspector looked round, and 
nodded in agreement. The little man 
was puzzling him. He was wondering, 
vaguely, who the tailor was, who made 
those ill-fitting garments. 

‘I thought it very strange that the 
gardener should have made up this bed in 
this way—so different from the others— 
not at all in keeping with the general 
scheme,’’ said Holt. ‘* I think it spoils 
the whole effect.”’ / 

‘*‘What does it mean, then?’’ demand- 
ed Dean. He thought the man was 
playing with him. 

‘*Have a look at them—take hold of 
one of those geraniums.’’ 

The inspector got down on his knees 
and seized one of the plants by the stem. 
‘‘Now give a tug— a gentle tug.”’ 

Dean gave a pull, and to his surprise 
the plant came up in his hand, quite 
easily, a ball of earth surrounding the 
roots. 

He looked helplessly at the little pro- 
fessor. 

‘*They’re all alike,’’ said Holt, ‘‘each 
with its little ball of soil. The’ve only 
just been planted. They’re fresh from 
the greenhouse—the earth hasn’t had 
time to get settled round the roots.”’ 

The inspector decided to say nothing, 
and waited for the professor to go on. 

‘*I could easily have concluded this 
part of my investigation by questioning 
the gardener, but I generally prefer to 
make my own observations, and I easily 
established the truth of my _ theory 
regarding this bed. A whole bed, plant- 
ed out with bedding plants late in the 
summer, even in a part of the garden 
given up to herbaceous perennials, might 
not be really important, but it proved to 
be so. Look on the ground there, on 
that path. You will see wheel marks, 
heavy enough to leave an impression on 
the hard gravel. If you follow these, you 
will find, in the next field, the previous 
occupant of the bed—a large elm tree— 
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which I learn was struck by lightning, 
in the storm last Tuesday night. The 
head gardener had instructions to clear 
away the fallen monarch, and he must 
have worked with commendable zeal to 
produce such a transformation by this 
morning. I have no doubt you will 
see the bearing this has upon the case. 
The elm tree was so situated, as to place 
the chimney stack and the rod perman- 
ently in the shade. No wonder, then, 
that ‘the ebonite support didn’t crack 
before Wednesday—that was the first 
day on which it was exposed to the direct 
heat of the sun. By a remarkable com- 
bination of quite unusual circumstances, 
Mr. Winterton met his death.’’ 

Inspector Dean stood a moment in 
doubt, then he turned to the professor, 
and shook him by the hand. 

“‘I am convinced your explanation is 
the true one,’’ he said. ‘‘And I am more 
glad than I can say, to know that Man- 
ning isn’t guilty. Somehow, I never 
believed it possible. But how do you 
account for his servants being so positive 
that they saw the rod in his house, when 
all the time it was up on this roof?” 

“In arresting Tom Manning, you 
left out of consideration the character 
of the man—the known character. If 
I may say so, I should advise that in 
future, you give a man more credit 
for what he has been, before decid- 
ing what he is. As to the rod the ser- 
vants saw, here it is.’’ 

He unwrapped his curious parcel, and 
held up a copper rod, the exact counter- 
part of the one at the station. 

** Naturally,’’ said Holt, ‘‘ the wire- 
less system required another station, 
with another similar rod. The other ex- 
perimenter was Ralph Manning—Tom’s 
brother. When he went away, he took 
down his rod, and no doubt the servants 
saw it, many a time, in the lumber room 
there. I’ve just been to fetch it. No 
one thought to look for it there, when 
they thought it was at the police station.” 

At that moment a girlish figure in 
black came round the corner of the 
house. 

** Here’s Miss Winterton,’”’ said the 
professor. ‘*‘ What will you do?’’ 

“Tear up my report, and send Tom 
here,’’ replied Dean. 















No. 6. A DUEL 


RAIN and I had never been good 
friends. At school we were 
rivals, both at sport and study, 

and I regret to record that he was by 
no means always as conscientious in his 
rivalry as to engender respect. It was 
the same later on at college, and though 
I could prove nothing, I secretly laid to 
- his credit more than one nasty little 
trick. And when chance again threw 
us into contact as rivals for the heart 
of Beryl Brere, our mutual aversion 
threatened to deepen into open hostility. 
I was the favoured of, the two, and when 
the engagement was announced Crain 
no longer restrained the open expres- 
sion of his hatred and enmity. I should 
not care to repeat the things he said 
when we happened to meet a day or 
two after I gained my great happiness. 
I could afford to pity him, and some- 
how contrived to keep my temper. 

‘* Don’t be a fool,’’ I said. ‘‘ I know 
just how you feel, but aren’t you more 
of a sportsman than to bear malice 
against the winner ?”’ 

‘*T’m no fool—never have been, and 
never shall be,’’ he said; and there was 
venom in his speech as he hissed out the 
words: ‘‘ But your time will come, 
Brandon—yes, it will come as sure as 
you and I are alive now. And then 
only one of us will be left ’’ 

I knew then that he was under the 
stress of considerable emotion, and, 
making due allowance for his agitation, 
passed it off lightly, with, incidentally, 
some excellent advice in regard to the 
advisability of keeping a better guard 
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WITH DEATH. 


over his temper. He went off scowling, 
and that was the last I saw of him tor 
some length of time. 

Under the circumstances it cannot be 
expected that I viewed with any degree 
of pleasure the announcement a few 
months later by Howell, my chief, that 
Crain was about to become a member 
of the aerodrome staff. It appeared 
that he had learnt flying on the Conti- 
nent, and was coming to us with a very 
good reputation. When he arrived I 
was quite struck by his attempt at 


geniality. 
“Let bygones be bygones,’’ he 
quoted. ‘‘ What has been can’t be un- 


done, but that’s no reason we shouldn’t 
be friends from now, is it, Brandon? 
I was a fool to lose my temper as I did, 
but you can guess I was pretty hard 
hit. Will you shake?’’ 

I took the hand he extended without 
hesitation, though I was conscious of 
an unpleasant sense of distrust. He 
seemed sincere enough, but I could not 
altogether forget those occasions when 
he had proved his lack of integrity not 
less than his innate jealousy of disposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, I was glad to find 
that he was making at least a pretence 
at an amiable association with me. I 
soon found that he had become fairly 
expert, though he lacked experience in 
emergenc‘es. Howell spoke of him as 
a coming man, and I didn’t begrudge 
the compliment. : 

For several weeks work at the aero- 
drome progressed uneventfully; just 
trials, tuition duties, and so forth. One 
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day Crain suggested a sort of im- 
promptu race between us—I on my 
favourite monoplane, he on a new and 
particularly light biplane that had taken 
his fancy. Howell mapped out a course, 
and the directors offered a decent prize. 
The affair was well advertised, and 
quite a crowd assembled at the aero- 
drome. 

We had to cover a goodish stretch 
of country before turning. Neck and 
neck we raced, and, théugh I had not 
been particularly keen on the affair, I 
began to experience that strange ex- 
hilaration that comes when the spirit of 
the race fills one’s being. We were 
nearing home, still flying very close to 
each other, when there happened that 
which nearly cost me my life. 

Crain was a mere few hundred feet to 
my left, flying at about the same eleva- 
tion—a couple of thousand feet or so— 
as myself. Suddenly he swerved 
nearer, and-I saw him relinquish his 
grasp of the lever on his right. He 
made a swift movement, and something 
smooth and metallic glistened in the 
sunlight. I saw him extend his arm; 
the thing he held was pointed straight 
at me, and the thought flashed upon me 
that it was a revolver, and that he was 
about to shoot. 

I am no coward, but I had no fancy 
for meeting my death in such a way and 
at the hands of one I then knew full well 
still hated me. I could have faced with 
comparative equanimity the sudden 
failure of my engine ten thousand feet 
up with a forced vol-plané and a fight- 
ing chance of life, but to be shot in mid- 
air, unarmed and without the possi- 
bility of retaliation, was a very different 
affair. 

Almost by instinct I made a sudden 
swerve, banking rather high as I did 
so. At least I would make myself a 
difficult target to hit. For the moment 
the monoplane required all my attention, 
and my gaze left Crain’s face. When 
a few seconds later I glanced at him 
again, whatever it was he held in his 
hand was still pointed at me. The 
malevolence of his expression was more 
marked than before, and it seemed to 
me that there was mockery about it too. 
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We were flying almost parallel now, 
and I was preparing for another turn 
when a short, peculiar hiss percolated 
through the rattle of the engines and 
the buzz of the propellers. Almost 
simultaneously I was conscious of some 
sort of shock, followed by a sharp pain 
in my eyes; involuntarily I closed them, 
and when I opened them again all was 
dark, whilst the pain swiftly deepened 
into agony. 

Like a breath from Hades, the awful 
truth burst upon me, for the time being 
numbing my senses and thrusting me 
to the brink of hopeless despair. I was 
blind! 

A cry escaped me ; even in that terrible 
moment I experienced a sense of satis- 
faction that it was very unlikely to have 
reached Crain’s ears. With his fiend- 
ishly-devised weapon he had contrived 
to send into my face that which had 
deprived me of sight. I was two thou- 
sand feet up in the air and—blind! 

I understood the whole thing clearly 
now. Careful enough of his own safety 
he had conceived this scheme as pos- 
sessing the maximum of possibilities of 
success combined with a minimum of 
risk as regards discovery. No one but 
his victim would witness the act, and 
what chance of life would a man have, 
even were it possible to keep his nerve, 
if suddenly deprived of sight when two 
thousand feet up in an aeroplane? In 
all probability the effects of such a fall 
would effectually obliterate evidences of 
the injury to my eyes. If he had missed 
it would have been only my word 
against his. 

With a supreme effort I swept away 
the chaos of thoughts that crowded 
into my brain, and striving to forget 
the physical agony I was enduring, set 
myself the task of making a fight for 
life. Fortunately, I knew my altitude 
to a few dozen feet or so. I also knew 
that I was about three miles inland. Any 
attempt at an ordinary descent was out 
of the question; in my sightless condi- 
tion I should be quite incapable of 
gauging the distance with the required 
nicety, and it would be quite possible to 
miss the aerodrome altogether. My 
only hope was the water, which, if I 
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reached jt, would afford me just a sport- 
ing chance of life. 


Never can I forget the minutes that 
followed ; they seemed like hours.. The 
nerve tension was terrific—my every 
faculty was concentrated upon my 
struggle with the Grim Spectre that 
hovered so near. Making a quarter 
turn, I calculated I was heading straight 
for the sea; then I put the machine af 
the angle which I guessed, planing 
steadily down, would carry me well 
over the high cliffs. The monoplane 
was flying beautifully. I was seized with 
a strange fancy that it was a thing of 
life, gifted with intelligence and intent 
upon the salvation of its master. In 
the stress of my supreme effort I forgot 
all about Crain, though I have a dim 
recollection of hearing the rattle of his 
engine fading in the distance and the 
subsequent roar of many voices. 

I knew I was doing nearly fifty miles 
an hour, and by counting the seconds 
I was able to get a very fair idea of my 
position. It was the question of alti- 
tude that perturbed me most, but in this 
I was soon guided by the faint sound 
of waves breaking on the shore, scarcely 
audible in the roar of the engine. Much 
more plainly shouts and cheers reached 
my ears. Little did the people on the 
shore know how near they were to 
tragedy—a man’s fight with death! 


My eyes were smarting and throbbing 
excruciatingly, but the pain was dulled 
in the concentration of effort to live. I 
calculated I was now some three hun- 
dred feet up, and knowing that the 
nearer the shore I was when I reached 
the water the greater would be my 
chances, I took a steeper angle, previ- 
ously cutting off the engine. When I 
reckoned the monoplane was within a 
few feet of the surface I flattened, 
slipped out the pin of my belt, and 
waited. 


More perhaps by luck than judgment, 
my calculations were not far out; a few 
seconds later the machine touched the 
water, and I knew the crucial moment 
had come. If I could but get myself 
free before she settled down I might 
have hope, for I could swim, and it 
would not be long before help came. 
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Blind as I was, it was not an easy task, 
but I managed it, though only in the 
nick of time. Just as the weight of the 
engine drew the monoplane beneath the 
surface | got clear, and the welcome 
sound of an approaching motor boat 
told me I was safe. 

I don’t like to think of the days that 
followed, albeit they were immeasur- 
ably gladdened by Beryl’s daily visits. 
The doctors told me I should recover 
my sight, but it was only this glad hope 
and her loving care and sympathy that 
helped me to endure the agony. This, 
however, steadily became less excru- 
ciating, and gradually subsided into a 
dull aching, in the course of which the 
first glimmer: of light returned to me. 
After a while I was allowed to discard 
the bandages in a darkened room, and 
little by little the blessed gift of sight 
was given back to me, until by the end 
of a couple of months I was able to see 
almost as well as ever. Towards the 
end of my period of convalescence |! 
opened my mind to Dr. Bowdell, an old 
college chum, binding him to secrecy. 

** There are several chemical com- 
binations that might have such an effect 
and be difficult to trace,’’ he told me, a 
grim expression playing about his 
strong face. ‘‘ One thing is certain— 
it wasn’t an acid, for you would have 
worn the marks for life even if you'd 
escaped permanent blindness. I'd give 
something to know,’ he _ added 
musingly. ‘* By the way,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ now that you’re pretty well re- 
covered from the shock, there’s no harm 
in telling you that Crain will never 
again be able to vent his spleen on you. 
Just as you were beginning to plane 
down—how you managed it I don’t 
know—something went wrong with the 
biplane. He was bringing her round 
for a showy descent, and, banking at 
too high an angle, slipped sideways, 
and fell like a stone, the engine on top 
He was dead when they picked him up! 
I’ve kept it till now; wouldn’t even let 
Miss Brere tell you.”’ 

Beryl and I are married now, and | 
have given up flying—at her request. 
We often talk over my adventures, but 
to one we never refer, and that is when 
I made that fight for life. 
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1 WAS SAFE! 





A TRAMP THROUGH DEVONSHIRE. 


By ADELAIDE. OVEINGTON. 


DOUBT whether other American 
| girls, turned adrift in London to 

follow their own inclinations, 
would care to do just what Jane and I 
are doing, but to us it seems th¢ most 
delightful thing in all the world. 

We were on a dusty train one day, on 
our way back from Ranelagh, after 
spending an afternoon at the country 
club, where we went to watch polo and 
the élite of the world—the women in 
lavish gowns, surmounted by large 
pieces of head gear, the men in long 
.oats and shining top hats. It had been 
an afternoon of gorgeous gowns and 
-laborate gossip and tea drinking, and I 
was gazing out of the little train win- 
dow on the quiet, peaceful country, glad 
to forget it all for a minute. 

Before long, though, the thick, smoky 
atmosphere told: me that we were near- 
ing London, and suddenly I was seized 
with a frenzy to get away from it all— 
and people, civilisation and 


the city 
smoke—and just wander, wander any- 
where in the wild, open country, with 
its pure air and freedom and fresh green 


fields and hedges. It was then that I 
opened my mouth and spoke like one 
inspired. 

‘‘Jane,’’ I said enthusiastically. 
™ Oh Jane, what would you think of 
taking a walking trip through Devon- 
shire?”’ 

She looked at me astonished—she 
was so utterly unprepared for such a 
proposition, and I noticed an amused 
twinkle in her eye as she glanced at my 

- black satin coat, as though she could 
already see it torn and besplashed with 
mud. 

I knew what she was thinking, and 
I said: ‘‘ Oh, of course not in this. I 
know I don’t look like it now, but you 
just wait until I get into my walking 
togs. Oh, come on Jane, I’m so tired 
of it all—clothes and people and every- 
thing. Let’s get away from them for 
a while and just wander, wander where 
we like, with knapsacks on our backs 
and joy and freedora in our hearts.’’ 
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She saw then that I was in earnest, 
and I could tell that the idea was be- 
ginning to appeal to her tremendously. 
It must have been the knapsacks that 
did it. Anyway, she soon agreed, and 
nothing would do but that we should 
stop at a saddler’s shop and procure 
the coveted knapsacks at once. We 
found them—perfect beauties—brown 
leather ones—and we carried them 
triumphantly home in our hands, to- 
gether with a road map of Devonshire. 

Then the next thing was to turn our 
wardrobes upside down, to see what 
suitable things they yielded for such a 
tramping trip as.ours. Jane triumph- 
antly produced from the depths of her 
trunk an old grey flannel dress and 
sweater, a battered-looking walking 
hat and stick, and I managed to unearth 
a pair of high tan boots, short walking 
skirt, old motor hat, and rain coat, so 
that it only required a boy’s blue flannel 
shirt to complete my outfit and my 
satisfaction as well. 

That night we tried on our clothes 
and knapsacks, after first packing the 
knapsacks to see how much, or, rather, 
how little they would hold, and we 
walked proudly up and down the room 


“with them strapped to our backs, ready 


to start off at a minute’s notice. 

Then we spread the map out on the 
bed, in order to decide where to go. 
That was important, because we were 
leaving early the next morning, although 
neither one of us had the least idea for 
what place we were leaving. Lynton 
we finally decided should be our destina- 
tion, and after that—well, the world 
lay before us then—why bother to decide 
any more? Better to be free and un- 
hampered even by plans. 

We could scarcely wait for the morn- 
ing to come, so eager were we to begin 
our journey, and were up long before it 
was necessary, re-packing our knap- 
sacks and getting our suit-cases ready 
to send on ahead, for we had devised 
a plan whereby we were to carry only 
absolute necessities on our backs, send- 
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ing our small luggage in advance to 
meet us every two or three days. 

Of course, we began all wrong by 
taking a taxicab to the train, and a 
train from the taxicab, and a stage 
coach after that, until I really feared 
that we would be like Mark Twain’s 
‘* Tramp Abroad,’’ who always set out 
enthusiastically to walk, and ended by 
riding instead. : 

We decided to travel third-class—not 
only because it suited our pocket books, 
but our inclinations as well. We were 
dressed for third-class, we looked third- 
class, we even felt third-class, so what 
could be more appropriate than that we 
should travel third-class? 

We found it necessary to cram our- 
selves into a compartment with four 
other people, for it seems that we had 
joined the ranks of the most popular 
class of all. An old farmer and his son 
and daughter were our fellow travellers, 
also a very small, unassuming indi- 
vidual, who tried to obliterate herself 
as much as possible and take up the 
least imaginable space. We decided 
that she was probably maid to some 


very large lady who required all the 
room. 


The others soon immersed themselves 
in lunch baskets, which were handed in 
at one of the stations, where they re- 
mained hidden from our view for a 
good part of the journey, and from 
which they finally emerged, fat and 
sleek looking, upon our arrival at Mine- 
head, where we were to take a coach 
for Lynton. 

And oh, what a coach it was! Just 
such a one as Dickens describes and 
just such a driver. How picturesque 
he looked, with snow-white hair and 
ruddy face, cream top hat and sage 
green suit with yellow pipings. When 
he told me that my suit-case had been 
put into the ‘‘ boot ’’ I felt that I was 
somehow to blame because it had not 
been a carpet bag instead. 

To the gay winding of a bugle and 
with a flourish of the whip we were off, 
the four splendid horses proudly pranc- 
ing down the village street, past small 
thatched cottages with gardens of 
bright flowers, past dogs that barked at 
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us and children that waved to us—until 
we were Out on the vast, wild, open 
moors. 

I shall never forget the ride on the 
top of that high, old-fashioned coach, 
through the fresh air of the downs on 
that bright, sunshiny day. We could 
see for miles in every direction, over 
ragged-looking hills splashed with 
patches of purple heather and golden 
gorse, and now and then great clumps 
of blackish bracken, and always, always 
the clear blue sky above and the Bristol 
Channel shining in the distance. 

After driving for a while through the 
cold, bracing air, we stopped at a little 
cottage by the roadside, where delicious 
tea and generous slices of bread and 
butter were handed up te us. The 
horses were changed, the driver re- 
freshed—probably not with tea, but 
something equally cheering. So re- 
vived and rested, we set out again to 
the winding of the bugle, and so we 
arrived at Lynton, where we were tu 
spend the night, and from where the 
real walking tour was to begin. 

But it didn’t begin. It isn’t human 
nature to be content with just a peep at 
paradise, and assuredly it was paradise 
that we had entered. Nothing I can 
say will convey to you in the least the 
wild, touching beauty of that lovely 
country, with its softly undulating hills 
and valleys. There is something so 
appealing, so friendly about Devon- 
shire—a something that goes straight 
to the heart, and stays there. It is as 
though it were blest with a perpetual 
spring, or like a cHfild that never grows 
up. 

We found delightful rooms near the 
post office, where we were provided with 
three good meals and tea, all for the 
munificent sum of five shillings a day. 
At that rate one could afford to linger 
long in paradise. 

The next morning we set out on foot 
for. Lorna Doone’s cottage ten miles 
away, along the winding, gurgling 
Lynn stream, through the wildest, most 
lovely woods, where the sunlight played 
hide and seek through the thick tangled 
branches, and green velvety moss 
made a soft carpet under the tall trees. 
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The sound of the rushing little stream 
over rocks and pebbles was delicious to 
the ear, and more than once we made 
cups of our hands and drank the cold, 
sparkling water. 

Then we emerged upon the open road, 
which led us up a steep hill, through a 
deep wood, mysterious and dark. ‘As 
we reached the top we paused to rest 
and to look back. A pack of stag 
hounds and two men in red coats on 
horse-back suddenly burst upon our 
sight around a turn in the road. _ It 
made us fairly gasp for breath, and we 
stood speechless. It was as though an 
old print had come suddenly and un- 
expectedly to life. 

We stopped at a littl inn for 
luncheon, and while waiting for it to 
be prepared we sat outside on a fallen 
log near the little Lynn stream, and I 
opened my book at random. It was 
** Lorna Doone,”’ and I read aloud :— 
‘* By the side of the stream she was 
coming to me, even among the prim- 
roses as if she loved them all, and every 
flower looked the brighter as her eyes 
were on them. I could not see what 
her face was, my heart so awoke and 
trembled: only that her hair was flow- 
ing from a wreath of white violets, and 
the grace of her coming was like the 
appearance of the first wind flower. 
The pale gleam over the western cliffs 
threw a shadow of light behind her, as 
if the sun were lingering.’’ 

I paused for a moment, and raised 
my eyes from the book. The little 
stream was winding and gurgling its 
way among the rocks just as it had 
when Lorna walked beside it, and as I 
looked I swear I could almost see her 
there before me in the shadow of the 
trees. Yes, something white was mov- 
ing slowly toward us. I waited ex- 
pectant, but as it emerged.into the light 
it assumed the ample proportions of our 
hostess, who was coming to announce 
that lunch was served. So we left off 
dreaming, and sat down to the delicious 
realities of cold lamb with mint sauce 
and boiled potatoes, followed by stewed 
cherries and the most heavenly Devon- 
shire cream. 

After lunch we leisurely resumed our 
journey through the beautiful Doone 
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valley, arriving at Lorna’s cottage in 
time for tea. It was just like any other 
little white-washed English cottage, 
except that she had lived there, and, of 
course, that made all the difference. We 
were taken upstairs and shown her 
room, and felt unworthily that our 
great muddy boots were tramping 
where her little feet had trod. Then we 
had tea, after which we took a coach 
back to Lynton, where we had the plea- 
sure of arriving all over again. 

We stayed at Lynton two more days, 
going for long walks, and discovering 
new and unexpected beauties every- 
where, and finally made up our minds 
to try to tear ourselves away the follow- 
ing day. The next morning it poured 
with rain, but start we must. Already 
we had lingered on too long. So, much 
against our wills, we took a charabanc, 
for we began to fear the time would 
never come when we could start out on 
foot as real trampers. About noon, 
though, the rain held up, so we got 
down at a small inn, where we had 
lunch, and after that really did set out 
to walk. 

At first we found it difficult to get our 
knapsacks into a comfortable position 
to carry; then after trying every posi- 
tion, we found there wasn’t a comfort- 
able position to get them into. After 
the first mile we began to wish we 
hadn’t put so much into them, although 
at the time we thought we were taking 
very little indeed. After the second 
mile we wished that we had brought 
brown paper parcels instead; and after 
the third mile we breathlessly hailed a 
baker’s cart, and begged the driver to 
take our knapsacks to the nearest 
village. 

That was the beginning of our down- 
fall. It is so easy to depart from the 
straight and narrow road, especially on 
a walking tour, and, above all, when 
the road is hilly and the knapsacks 
heavy. 

It was as though the weight of the 
world had suddenly been removed from 
our shoulders. We straightened up, 
we breathed deep, we felt so free from 
care—and knapsacks—that we could 
almost fly. The steepest hill had no 
terrors for us now—the longest road, 
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the most tiring, most endless journey. 
We were free, free, free! We waved 
our arms in our enthusiasm, and sur- 
prised the baker’s horse so that he set 
off with a run, and almost pitched our 
precious knapsacks out. 

For the first time we tasted the <e- 
lights of walking, not merely pushing 
on for the sake of arriving somewhere, 
but the pleasure of the motion itself. 
We found a steady, even pace, and kept 
it, enjoying its very monotony for a 
while, and after a time, when our steps 
were inclined to lag a little, we felt too 
proud to show it, and redoubled our 
efforts, so as to make a brave showing 
to each other at least. 

We walked twelve miles that first 
day, arriving at Barnstaple in time for 
dinner. I won’t try to pretend that we 
weren’t tired when we got there, and 
limping a little, because we were, and 
tumbled into the feather beds at the inn 
as fast as we could get there. But not 
before leaving instructions to be called 
at seven—for our plan was to walk to 
Bideford and take the coach there for 
Clovelly, which left at ten the next 
morning. 

We began to be sorry we hadn't 
called it a ‘‘ Coaching and Walking 
Trip,’’ as that was what it threatened 
to turn out to be. 


‘* Well, why not change the name?’’ 
suggested Jane, when she saw that my 
conscience was beginning to give me 
twinges. 


Why not indeed! Especially as we 


were the only ones to be considered in 


the matter. Well, we would; walking 
part of the way and coaching when we 
didn’t walk. When we reached this 
wise conclusion we fell asleep, feeling 
perfectly justified in taking the coach 
the next day, now that we had begun 
a coaching, as well as a walking, trip 
through Devonshire. 

Scarcely had we closed our eyes and 
gone off into delicious dreams when 
there was a loud knock at the door 
announcing that the hot water and 
seven o’clock had arrived. 

Never had a night passed so quickly, 
and never did bones ache as ours did 
then when we tried to rise. It did take 
courage to get up—more than we had 
until we remembered the coach and all 
that missing it would mean. So with 
many aches and groans we dressed, and 
managed to be ready for breakfast just 
as breakfast was ready for us; and by 
eight o’clock had set out, staff in hand, 
into the fresh morning air, but not with 
knapsacks. We thought we had got 
down to fundamentals in carrying them, 
but we found it possible to do without 
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even fundamentals. We had come to 
brown paper parcels at last—very small 
brown paper parcels, containing just 
three articles. I will leave you to 
imagine what they were. 


Whether it was that the morning was 
so beautiful that our steps were inclined 
to lag and loiter, or whether it was that 
we went out of our way once or twice 
and wasted time, we were suddenly 
appalled to find that it was nearly ten 
o’clock, and that we were still four 
miles from Bideford. We could never 
get there in time without some outside 
aid, but where could such aid come 
from? 


We glanced’ anxiously up and down 
the road; not a cart in sight. Then we 
heard a whistle, and it was a train com- 
ing to our rescue. We dashed over to 
the station, and tumbled headlong into 
a compartment, not even stopping long 
enough to ask where the train was go- 
ing, and it was not until we were well 
under way that we realised we had 
broken another of our resolutions— 
never to take a train after the walking 
trip began. Well, it couldn’t be helped 
this time. We had done our best to get 
there, and would have failed but for this 
timely train. But was it timely? Yes, 
by lucky chance it was, and slowed down 
at Bideford as the station clock was 
pointing to five minutes to ten, and by 
ten o’clock we were safely seated on the 
coach, rolling away to Clovelly, just as 
though it had all been planned. 


I wish I could say I liked Clovelly as 
well as Lynton, but I can’t. It is quaint 
beyond words, with its narrow cobble 
streets and old-fashioned cottages. and 
gardens, but one can’t help feeling that 
it merely exists now for the trippers 
that go there. Every house is open to 
** lodgers,’’ or announces that ‘“‘ teas 
or lunches are provided,’’ so that the in- 
habitants are living constantly in the 
public eye. 


It was not until evening came, and 
all the outsiders but ourselves had dis- 
appeared, that we began to feel the rare 
beauty of Clovelly. We strolled down 
to the shore, where the fishermen were 
gathered in friendly groups, discussing 
the hauls of the day. Then Clovelly 
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seemed really charming as we looked 
back through the evening light at the 
tiny village nestled on the hillside. 

After we had gone to bed the little 
donkeys clattdred up and down the 
cobble street all night, so that when the 
morning came we were not sorry to be 
up and off again. 

It was on this third day that we had 
an adventure with a tramp. At least it 
wasn’t exactly an adventure either, but 
we thought we saw the prospects and 
beginnings of one. 

We had walked for two hours with- 
out stopping, and had just paused to 
rest near a tempting-looking gate, whch 
seemed to invite us to lean our backs 
against it as we ate our Peters’ choco- 
late, when a tramp with bundle and stick 
came along the road. 

He was a very trampy-looking tramp, 
with light whiskers encircling his chin, 
and he paused in even his slow pace to 
inspect us curiously, then he passed on. 
We thought him a dangerous-looking 
character, and decided to let him get 
well out of sight before proceeding on 
vur way, but he didn’t get out of sight. 
We watched him, and he kept watching 
us, each seemingly suspicious of the 
other. When he finally disappeared 
around a turn of the road, we decided 
with great calmness that it would be 
just as well to prepare ourselves to be 
robbed, so that we would lose a little 
and not all we had. 

My ‘“‘all’’ consisting at that time of 
some traveller’s cheques—which no one 
ever wanted to cash—and three shillings 
in cringe, I generously left one shilling 
in my purse, secreting the other two; 
and Jane, being the proud possessor of 
ten, thought it up to her to allow her- 
self to be robbed of two-and-six at Ieast, 
stowing the rest carefully out of reach. 
Then with light hearts we set out again, 
hoping, almost longing for an adven- 
ture of some sort. But we had taken 
so long to get ready for the robbery 
that by this time the robber had dis- 
appeared completely from our sight, 
probably without giving us a further 
thought, and we never saw him again. 

After that the nearest thing we had 
to an adventure happened two days 
later, and I’m afraid it wasn’t an adven- 
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ture either, any more than was the first 
one, but just an experience—and a 
mighty queer one at that. 

Every mile or two along the road we 
came to little piles of rock, near which 
a stone cutter sat with small hammer, 
laboriously cracking them into smaller 
pieces, to be used later for the mending 
of the roads in winter. This work is 
sometimes done by men too old and 
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we had just thanked him and were turn- 
ing away to go when he put his head on 
one side, screwed up a corner of his 
mouth, and with his eyes fastened 
gravely upon us crowed like a cock. 
He had such a solemn and at the same 
time rakish expression, and it was all 
so sudden and unexpected, we stood 
rooted to the spot, too astonished even 
to move. It was as great a surprise as 
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feeble to do anything else, and day by 
day they sit patiently at their occupa- 
tion, scarcely pausing long enough to 
glance up at the passer-by. 

On this particular day we asked an 
old stone cutter at work where he 
thought we could get lunch. He pointed 


to a cottage down the road, and 
answered us intelligently enough, and 


though a battle-scarred old rooster had 
strutted up to us, his head on one side, 
and had begun knowingly to discuss the 
weather. They told us later in the 
village that he was known as “‘ Baby 
Billie,’’ and that he had lost his wife 
only a fortnight before. They seemed 
to think that accounted for his crowing 
—but I don’t know. 
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The last day of our walking tour we 
set out on foot in a drizzle of rain, say- 
ing that we didn’t mind it in the least— 
in fact, rather liked it for a change. 
But gradually it came on to rain ‘more 
and more, and still we walked bravely 
on, enjoying the altered aspect of the 
country, pausing now and then to cast 
an eye over the bleak, misty hills, and 
almost revelling in their bleakness. We 
chuckled in our wet sleeves to think 
how astonished some people would be 
at our preferring to walk in such 
weather, and then suddenly the rain 
beat down harder and harder, and all 
conversation ceased, as we picked our 
way carefully over the dry spots in the 
road, avoiding the puddles, which every 
minute were growing deeper. 

Finally there weren’t any dry spots 
left, and still we forged on ahead, until 
all at once I felt the rain soaking 
through the sleeves of my raincoat, and 
knew I was in for a drenching. That 
decided us, I think, to take a cart—that 
and an uncommonly steep hill which 
loomed wet and slippery before us. 
Also a tempting little sign in a cottage 
window announcing that the owner had 
a pony and jingle for hire. 

We knocked at the kitchen door, and 

a woman with a baby on her arm asked 
us to come in by the fire and get warm 
and dry. We didn’t feel that such a 
thing was possible in our then dripping 
state, but ghadly accepted her invita- 
tion, at the same time offering to hire 
the pony and jingle. 
_ There was a large open fireplace in 
the kitchen, in which turf was burned 
to the exclusion of everything else. The 
woman hung a huge black kettle over it 
from a crane, and poked at the fire 
until the flames started up with a roar, 
and sparks went flying up the kitchen 
chimney. 

After we had sat there for a while, 
feeling too drowsy and comfortable for 
words, the rain held up for a minute. 
and we set out in our partially dried 
state to drive the last six miles. But 
just as we were well under way it came 
down in torrents—perfect sheets of 
large, pelting drops, which found out 
the weak spots of our raincoats and 
crept in. 
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I sat there exposed to the mercies of 
the heavens—which just then were with- 
out any mercies at all—in a blue straw 
hat, from which a perfect shower of 
blue drops streamed down upon my 
face. I asked Jane if my hair were 
turning blue, too. I had a sudden fear 
that 1 would become a deep indigo all 
over, but she reassured me as best she 
could, while I dashed the blue drops 
from my eyes and prayed for patience. 

When we finally did arrive at our 
destination we were soaked to the skin, 
feeling and looking like drenched rats. 
My hat had melted and hung limply 
about my head, while a strand of bright 
blue hair flew tauntingly across my 
face. 

Our luggage, which we thought we 
had sent on ahead, never having put in 
an appearance sat all, and the brown- 
paper parcels being reduced almost to 
pulp, we were forced to go to bed in 
garments belonging to the landlady’s 
daughter while our own things were 
hung out by the kitchen fire. But by 
the time dinner was served we were 
able to resume our own clothes, which, 
during our sojourn in bed, had had 
ample time to dry. 

We went down to dinner to find that 
we were all at one large table—seven 
unresponsive, unfamiliar females and 
ourselves. They were all about middle- 
age and of an equal stoutness, and 
all seemingly unconscious of our exist- 
ence. Our presence was sufficiently 
recognised to offer us roast beef and 
potatoes and cabbage, all of which we 
gladly accepted, and then all inter- 
course with us suddenly and unaccount- 
ably ceased. They seemed willing 
enough to pass us the bread, the butter, 
anything we asked for, just as they 
would throw a hungry dog a bone to 
keep him quiet, but otherwise we were 
either regarded with suspicion or else 
entirely ignored. 

Finally we ventured a few remarks 
on our own account, which were re- 
ceived with a surprised, uncompromis- 
ing silence from these seven eminently 
respectable females, which one of the 
boldest was kind enough to break with 
a hasty monosyllable, of which she 
hastily repented afterwards. 
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One lady was always addressed as 
‘Mrs. Lodge,’’ and each time [| 
thought how much more appropriate it 
would have been had she been called 
** Mrs. Stodge,’’ so from a few giggles 
which I managed to smother and dis- 
guise at first, I began to laugh more 
and more, until I was almost if 
hysterics, and found it impossible to 
stop. Seven pairs of eyes were gravely 
raised from seven fast depleting plates, 
and cast looks of cold. disapproval 
through seven pairs of spectacles in my 
direction, and all the while perfect 
silence was maintained—such a chaste, 
touch-me-not sort of silence, through 
which my vulgar bursts of uncontroll- 
able mirth were the only sounds audible. 

I got through the rest of the dinner 
somehow, choking back my laughter as 
best I could, and just as I began to 
think how foolish I had been to laugh 
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at all, I felt this awful wave of amuse- 
ment clutching at my very vitals again, 
and do what I would I could not keep it 
back. 

They sat as stiff as ramrods, and by 
this time refused to even glance in my 
direction, and I, too, was afraid to look 
at them, and sat gazing intently at a 
crumb in my lap, and weakly gasped to 
Jane that I always got hysterical when 
I was really tired, which remark must 
have fallen very flat indeed, as a few 
minutes before we had boasted of our 
twelve miles’ walk that day, and that 
we didn’t feel it in the least. 

At last the sweets arrived, and during 
an interval of calm on my part Jane 
whispered to me to make haste, so that 
we could leave the room, fearing that 
any minute I might burst forth again. 
Leave the room! As if that wasn’t just 
what I desired of all things myself. 
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Momentarily I expected to be asked to 
leave the table—perhaps even to leave 
the house. 

I managed to get through the sweets 
without more than one or two smothered 
outbursts, and begged to be excused— 
from the table I mean. I knew that 
anything but my presence would be im- 
possible to be overlooked. 

I tottered faintly to the door, and 
tore upstairs, where I was free to roll 
upon the bed in such a fit of uncontroll- 
able laughter as had probably never 
been heard before under that very 
solemn roof. 

Of ‘course, they think me mad. I am 
quite reconciled to that—the only thing 
I am not reconciled to is the thought of 
facing them again at breakfast. How 
can I ever do it now? 

Well, I did face them at breakfast. 
I had to face them. It was a question 
of that or getting nothing to eat at all, 
and I was hungry. What’s more, I 
didn’t even smile, although I was re- 
garded with suspicion—almost fear— 
and I noticed as I entered the dining- 
room—wishing myself thousands of 
miles away—that a perceptible shudder 
went the rounds, which changed in- 
stantly into a sigh of thankfulness when 
they saw that Jane, who henceforth was 
to be regarded as my keeper, followed 
in my wake. 

That was the last day of our walking 
trip. Somehow we thought we’d like 
to settle down and rest before exploring 
the wide world any further, so next we 
turned our footsteps to a little four- 
teenth century cottage, where. we have 
now been living for the last whole happy 
month. 

It is on the Cornish coast, and sea 
gulls, with their wild, weird cries are 
our constant visitors. I love to watch 
them skimming through the air on their 
slim, white wings, suddenly poise, and 
then swoop downward with a cry. 

We don’t actually see the ocean from 
our door, but we know that it is there, 
because on stormy nights we hear the 
waves booming and dashing against the 
rocks. At such times the wind has a 
desolate way of moaning around 
corners and howling down the chimneys, 
so that we shiver in our beds, and think 
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of shipwrecked sailors and death and 
devastation. But in the morning, when 
we see the clear, blue sky shining over- 
head, we forget our fears and fore- 
bodings of the night before, and but for 
bits of wreckage washed now and then 
up on the shore, would think it all a 
dream. 

Never shall I forget the night we 
came; how we were dumped out at a 
little wayside station in the pouring 
rain, the only passengers, and stood 
huddled forlornly under a shed, until a 
man happened to spy us there and tell 
us we would find a ‘bus around the 
corner, for there were three or four 
miles still to drive before arriving at 
our destination. 

So after our trunks were lifted to the 
top, and we ourselves safely packed in- 
side with shawl straps, the small 
luggage, and a smoking lamp, we 
began a long and jolting ride through 
the blackest night I’ve ever known. We 
simply couldn’t see a thing. One part 
of the night was just as black as the 
other, and how the horses ever knew 
where to go and where not to go is still 
a mystery to me. 

One thing we were conscious of—a 
continual putting on and taking off of 
brakes, from which we wisely concluded 
that when we weren’t going down-hill 
we were going up, as, indeed, we could 
tell, too, from the constant pitching 
backward and forward of our bodies, 
which, added to the jolting up and down 
that still continued, gave us every 
variety of motion. When we weren’t 
straining up-hill or plunging down we 
were sure to turn a corner, so that when 
we finally did arrive we had the feeling 
that we had traversed every degree of 
latitude and longtitude to get here. 

The first intimation’ we had that we 
were going to arrive was a faint, 
glimmering light, which came to us like 
a warm ray of welcome out of the 
surrounding night. Then came another 
gleam, and still another, until we knew 
we were passing down a village street, 
and soon stopped before the fourteenth 
century cottage itself. 

Lights were shining through the little 
square-paned windows, and that was ail 
we could see of it until we were inside, 
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where old Dame Stevens and her hus- 
band stood waiting, candle in hand, to 
welcome us. She had a kindly, honest, 
shining old face, ruddy as a _ well- 
seasoned apple, her scant grey hair 
drawn tight back in a small knot, the 
rest of her almost completely enveloped 
by an ample apron, which gleamed 
immaculate and white even in the semi- 
darkness. Stevens had a beard en- 
circling his chin, the rest of his face 
covered with a genial smile. They 
were the caretakers of the cottage— 
henceforth to be our caretakers, too. 

They led the way to the sitting-room, 
and there they left us, and we found 
that in crossing the threshold we had 
gone back several centuries. 

Could it be possible that there still 
existed at the present day such a fire- 
place as we now stood before? We 
blinked our eyes and pinched ourselves 
to make sure we were awake. Seven 
feet long if it was an inch, with a grate 
half the length filled with glowing, 
living coals, and a stone seat on either 
side of it built into the chimney. 

We spread out our hands to the fire 
—the heat was real. We sat down near 
it on two quaint old beehive chairs, and 
they creaked reassuringly beneath our 
weight. The chairs were real, too, so 
we sank back comfortably within their 
depths and began to look about us. 

The sitting-room was high, extending 
to the very roof, and there were heavy 
beams across it, black with age, 
between which showed the white-washed 
ceiling. The furniture was all old oak. 
On one piece stood some pewter mugs 
and Sheffield plate. The china in the 
cupboard was of willow pattern, while a 
warming pan that hung near by showed 
plainly the age we were supposed to 
live in. 

An old, high-back settee stood at just 
the right angle from the fireplace, and, 
in fact, everything was in keeping with 
the house, and pointed back to centuries 
long passed. 

On the chimney-piece were six pairs 
of old brass candlesticks, ranging down- 
ward in size, and a rare old tinder box, 
the valued possession of the cottage. 
Also some figures in Bristol and 
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Worcester china, one group, ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Return,’’ being a bright blue 
sailor in tight trousers holding his lady- 
love’s hand, who looked anything but 
pleased to see him. They were both 
very stiff and awkward looking, and 
both greatly inconvenienced by large 


cabbage leaves which seemed to be 
sprouting unaccountably from their 
shoulders. 


The most unique thing about the 
sitting-room was that to one side of it 
extended a sort of gallery or second 
floor, on which stood old and faded 
furniture, too decrepit for anything but 
ghosts; and there was an ancient grand- 
father’s clock that slowly wheezed out 
the hours, but, as we learned later, 
hadn’t the slightest idea of time. For 
instance, at five minutes to five he will 
strike six, so that it requires a vast 
amount of calculating before we can 
actually arrive at the time, especially 
as he gains at least half an hour a day, 
and we never know whether he has been 
set back or not. 

And what a business he makes of the 
little striking he does! First, he begins 
with a loud, whirring rattle, which 
made me jump the first time I ever 
heard it. Then he manages to get out 
‘** two,’ after which there is such a long 
and deadly pause that you think he 
must be frightened at the sound of his 
own voice, and is never going to strike 
again. After ages comes a very unwill- 
ing ‘‘ three,’’ ‘‘ four, five ’’’ with a rush, 
and just as you have forgotten all about 
him, ‘‘ six.’’ All this when it is really 
half-past four, and his hands are point- 
ing to five minutes to five. No wonder 
we get a little confused as to the pass- 
ing hour! 

Soon the old dame came in with 
dinner, which we had at a long, narrow 
table to the right of the fireplace, on 
both sides of which benches were built 
into the wall. Jane presided at one end 
in a real chair, while I poured tea 
perched on one of the benches as though 
I were riding horse-back, for as the 
bench was high and the tab'e low, I had 
to sit sideways in order to get in at all. 

On the table were chrysanthemums, 
relieved by parsley, evidently the old 
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dame’s idea of a fitting decoration, and 
a large black Persian cat sat perched 
up on the bench beside me. 

Our only light came from a single 
candle, which threw queer and fitful 
shadows on the wall, and now and then 
a flicker from the fire lit up the dim and 
distant corners of the room. Truly this 
was a quaint old world we had entered. 
The only familiar thing about it all was 
Jane, and she looked somehow different 
in these strange surroundings. 

Again I wonder if it’s all a dream. 
The slow and measured ticking of the 
clock is my only answer. But the chops 
are real—very real and good. Our 
appetites, we find, are very real, too; 
so we show true appreciation of the old 
dame’s efforts, and manage to do 
justice to what is set before us. 

Soon after dinner we lit our bedroom 
candles, and Mrs. Stevens led the way 
to our rooms. Jane’s was upstairs, and 
had beams across the ceiling and a very 
sloping roof. She had a wagon-top bed 
to sleep in, and there were bits of old 
oak furniture scattered about the room. 
Mine was below it, and contained a 
trundle bed. Think of sleeping in a 
trundle bed! Why, I had never even 
seen one before, and wouldn’t have 
known that I was seeing one then had 
not the old dame volunteered the infor- 
mation. Then she left me, and I sat 
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down on the trundle bed to think, not 
without a feeling of awe and wonder, 
for so much had happened within 
the last few hours that I felt 
fairly dazed. 

Suddenly from the sitting-room there 
came a whirring, wheezy noise, and the 
old grandfather’s clock began to strike. 
Laboriously he got to twelve, with many 
jerks and intermissions in between, and 
I thought what a pity that at his age he 
should have to work so hard. 

But what could be the hour, anyway? 
Why, his twelve meant any other 
clock’s eleven. Gracious, so late! High 
time that weary travellers like ourselves 
should go to bed, especially with a 
trundle bed to go to. 

Hurriedly I undressed by the flicker- 
ing light, and tumbled into the old 
trundle bed. It was hard but welcome, 
so I blew the little candle out, and with 
a sigh of thankfulness to be there 
settled down to pleasant dreams. 

As I closed my eyes I saw before me 
a long winding road, which led througt: 
fields and meadows, by littre rushing 
streams and shady woods, and at the 
end of it I saw a sweet, old-fashioned 
cottage, just like ours. Then I knew 
it was the same road I had followed, 
and that by many it. is_ called 


affectionately ‘‘ The Road to Yester- 
day.”’ 
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a big wood. Her father was a 
wood-cutter. 

One dull morning she said to her 
mother, ‘‘ I do wish the Spring would 
be quick and come. I want the sun to 
shine, the birds to sing, and the trees 
to put on their green dresses.”’ 

Her mother smiled gently and said, 
‘“ Little Susie, you must wait a little 
longer. To-day, if you like, you may 
go with your father into the wood, and 
play and have your lunch there.”’ 

Susie jumped about and clapped her 
hands with joy. She loved playing in 
the wood. 

In her basket she carried a bottle of 
milk, some buns and some apples. 

Her father left her in the wood near 
a little stream. 

** Susie,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can play 
about here, until I come for you.”’ 

Susie did not mind being alone, and, 
besides, she could hear her father at 
work. 


Sb lived in a tiny cottage near 


She built a tiny bridge across the 
stream, and gathered cones to take 
home. Then when she was tired she 


sat down to have her lunch. 

She had nearly finished when she heard 
a shrill voice say, ‘‘Good morning, 
little Susie; will you give me some of 
your lunch? I am hungry.”’ 

Susie started with surprise, for she 
thought she was alone. 

Sitting near her on the grass was a 
tiny man. He was a little Green Elf. 

She handed him half her bun, and 
said, ‘‘ Of course I will.’’ 





He took the bun and began to eat 
quickly. When he had finished he said, 
‘*] am thirsty.’’ Then she gave him 
some milk out of the bottle. 

‘* Thank you, Susie. I am the Green 
Elf. I have hundreds of elves who work 
for me. My Mistress is a Queen. She 
has sent me to you with a letter.’’ 

Then he took a letter out of a green 
bag which hung from his waist. 

These words were written on the en- 
velope in gold letters :— 


‘* FOR SUSIE.”’ 


Susie took the letter, opened it and 
read :— 


‘* Dear Susie, 

‘* The sun will shine to-morrow 
morning, if you eat a green sweet be- 
fore you get up. As you eat it, you must 
say, ‘Oh, sun! shine!’ three times. 
Ask the Green Elf to give you the sweet. 

** Your loving friend, 
‘* THE QUEEN OF THE SPRING.”’ 


When she had finished reading her 
letter, the Elf took out of his bag a tiny 
green box. 

On it in black letters was written, 
‘“ Susie.’’ He handed it to her and said, 
‘“* You will find the sweet in there. Be 
sure not to open it until you get up to- 
morrow morning.’’ 

The next moment there was no Elf 
to be seen. 

Susie put the little green box at the 
bottom of her pocket. 

She told her mother that evening what 


a happy day she had had. ‘‘ You may 
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go again to-morrow, Susie, and I will 
come too. Perhaps it will be a warm, 
sunny day.”’ 

Susie slept with the letter and little 
green box under her pillow. 

It was a dull morning when she 
wakened. She sat up and, with trem- 
bling fingers, opened the box. 


Yes—inside was a green, shining, 
round sweet. She popped it into her 
mouth, and said, ‘‘ Oh sun! shine!’’ 


three times. 

Then she washed and began to dress. 
Suddenly the sun began to shine. A 
great black cloud had moved slowly away 
from its face. 

Susie’s mother came to the foot of the 
stairs and called out, ‘‘ The sun in shin- 
ing at last. We shall have a lovely 
day.”’ 

After breakfast they started for the 
wood. The sun was still shining and 
the sky was blue. Susie played about 
and her mother sewed. 

All the morning Susie kept saying to 
herself, ‘‘ I do hope the little Green Elf 
will come to see me again.’’ She saved 
part of her lunch for him. Her mother 
went to sleep. 

At once he appeared. He sat beside 
her on the grass. Quickly he ate up 
the lunch. 

Then he whispered, ‘‘ The sun _ is 
shining, you see! I have come again 
because the Queen, my mistress, has 
sent you another letter.’’ 

He gave it to her. This is what she 
read :— 


‘** Dear Susie, 

““ You are happy because the sun 
is shining, but deep down in your heart 
you want to hear the birds singing, too. 
Ask the Green Elf to give you another 
sweet. 

“* From your friend, 
** THE QUEEN OF THE SPRING.”’ 


Then the Elf gave her another box, 
saying, ‘‘ Before you get up to-morrow 
morning. Susie, eat the sweet. In the 
box you will also find a fairy ladder. 
After breakfast go into the wood. Use 
the ladder to climb up into the trees. 
On some trees you will see green flags 
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waving. There you will find a nest. 
Stroke each little bird gently and they 
will begin to sing.”’ 

** How exciting! 
Mr. Elf,”’ 
had gone. 

Her mother wakened and said, ‘* I 
quite thought someone was with you, as 
|! heard you speaking. I suppose you 
were talking to yourself.”’ 

Susie smiled, but said nothing. 
they went home. 

The box was safely in Susie’s pocket. 
She longed to open it and look at the 
fairy ladder inside. 

The next morning the sun was shin- 
ing brightly. Susie opened her box. 

Inside was the green sweet and a tiny 
golden ladder. She ate the sweet. 

Again she went into the wood, ll 
alone, and took her lunch. 

There were many green flags flying. 
Her ladder was always the right length. 
It* was most exciting climbing up 
amongst the branches. She gently 
touched the heads of many little birds 
and at once they began to sing. But 
at lunch-time there were yet many trees 
with green flags waving. She sat down 
again by the stream, very happy and 
very tired. Of course, she saved some 
milk and cake for her dear Green Elf. 

He soon appeared. 

‘*Good morning, Susie. You have 
made the wood merry, but how tired you 
look! I must help you.’’ 

Then he whistled three times, and 
fifty little elves came running up, each 
carrying a ladder. 

‘*Do your work!’’ he cried. 

Away they all scampered. Soon not 
a single flag was to be seen, and more 
and more birds began to sing. Then ; 
they came back and bowed to Susie and 
their master. 

‘© Thank you, good elves. 
may go.”’ 

They vanished without a sound. 

“Oh! it is lovely, Mr. Elf. 
happy,’’ cried Susie. 

The littke man smiled and said, ‘‘ I 
am glad you are, but the Queen wants 
to make you happier still by telling you 
one more of her secrets. Take this box. 
To-morrow morning eat the sweet in- 


Oh! 1 am happy, 
answered Susie, but the wu 


Then 


Now you 


I am 
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side it. Also you will find a brush. 
Touch the buds gently of any tree with 
it, and they will begin to unfold. Keep 
the ladder, too. Good-bye, until to- 
morrow, Susie.”’ 


Susie foynd she was alone with the 
little box in her hand. 

Next morning Susie found a beauti- 
ful golden brush inside the box, as well 
as the green sweet. 

She was so excited that she ran to the 
wood. 

Up a sycamore tree she climbed, 
using her golden ladder. Her brush 
moved swiftly from bud to bud. Some 
hand seemed to help her which she could 
not see. Sometimes the handle of the 
brush was long, and sometimes it was 
short, just as she wished. At once the 
buds began to unfold. She could see 
their bright green dresses peeping 
through their winter coats. 

She got on very slowly, and at lunch- 
time had not nearly finished. But she 
was very happy, for the birds were 
singing and the sun was shining. 


# 
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The Elf came again and shared her 
lunch. He said, ‘‘ 1 see you have not 
nearly finished the Queen’s work. | 
must help you.”’ 

He whistled three times and a hundred 
elves ran up to him. Each elf was 
carrying a golden ladder and a brush. 

‘** To your work !’’ he cried. 

Away they ran. They climbed up all 
the trees, except the ash, and with their 
brushes gently touched the tender, wait- 
ing buds. 

In a short time they were back, bow- 
ing low to Susie and their master, and 
saying with their shrill little voices, 
‘“* Master, we have finished.” 

‘“ Well done, good little elves, 
may go.’’ 

Then Susie thanked the kind Elf and 
asked him to tell the Queen of the Spring 
how very happy she was. 

‘* Good-bye, Susie, I like you very 
much. Some day I may see you 
again,’’ he answered. 

Susie was once more alone. 

She rubbed her eyes. Had she been 
asleep? Surely, it was all a dream. 


you 
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“The Afterglow.” 


By UNA. 


I stood at the close of youth, 
With my face towards the goal, 
The distant resting place in truth, 
Awaiting the travell’d soul. 


At the gate I linger’d reluctantly, 

So much unexplor’d, unguess’d ; 

The Morning Glory had pass’d me by, 
And my path lay down to the west. 


A touch—a whisper, ‘‘ Beloved, you? 

But why do you come so late? 
You show me the things too good to be true, 
As you open the closing gate.” 


** Ah, how did you bribe old Time, dear Heart, 
To give us this moment’s grace? 

The gate will close when we come to part, 
And I look my last on your face!’’ 
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By W. E. NORRIS. 
(Author of ‘‘ My Friend Jim,’’ &c.). 


had just finished breakfast and was 
| gazing absently out of the win- 
dow of my modest bachelor 
stronghold, which commands a glimpse 
of the Green Park, when my man 
Walters came in to announce that ‘‘ a 
young person named Sharpe’’ wished 
to know if I could please see her for a 
minute. My hair, what there is of it, 
has been white for the last ten years or 
more, while the Army List specifies 
dates in connection with my name which 
imply certain guarantees. There is, 
consequently, no reason why | shouia 
not receive any number of young per- 
sons of the opposite sex, provided that 
they do not come to ask for money—as, 
to be sure, they generally do. 

It presently appeared, however, that 
Miss Sharpe had not called to solicit 
alms either for herself or on behalf of 
some deserving charity. She was a neat, 
pleasant-looking woman of thirty or 
thereabouts, who met my invitation to 
be seated with a deprecating gesture, 
folded her gloved hands and: stationed 
herself before me in an attitude which 
seemed to point to domestic service as 
her probable avocation. Indeed, she lost 
no time in informing me that she had 
been for a number of years maid to Lady 
Thrapstone. Naturally, she said, I 
should not have noticed her at family 
prayers during my recent visit to that 
lady in the country; but she hoped to be 
excused for taking the liberty of men- 
tioning that she had been impressed by 
my benevolent aspect and that she had 
heard on all hands of my notorious wil- 
lingness to help my neighbours out of 
difficulties as well as my remarkable 
capacity for rendering them such aid. 
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‘** Times and again, sir, I’ve ’eard her 
ladyship say ‘ There’s nothing General 
Mowbray can’t do if he gives his mind 
to it. A wonderful mind he has,’ she 
says, ‘and a wonderful ’eart!’ ’’ 

Perhaps this exordium flattered my 
elderly self-esteem a little. Perhaps 1 
have been able to help a few lame dogs 
over stiles in my day, and perhaps | 
have some ground for believing that 1 
possess the humble virtue of tact. 

** Well, well!’’ said I. ‘‘ And what 
is your particular difficulty, my good 
girl?’’ 

She stated it with a brevity and pre- 
cision which predisposed me in her 
favour. The difficuty was not a very 
serious one; although I could well 
understand that it might be magnified 
into appearing so by a lady of her mis- 
tress’s somewhat exacting temperament. 
It was only that she wanted to be mar- 
ried and that Lady Thrapstone, to whom 
she had become indispensable, refused to 
hear of such a thing. There was one 
complicating circumstance which bdrred 
the obvious retort of politely telling Lady 
Thrapstone to go and be hanged: 
namely, that her ladyship (always care- 
ful and thoughtful) had been in the habit 
of setting aside an annual sum, which 
had now reached considerable dimen- 
sions and which was avowedly destined 
to be the ultimate reward of faithful ser- 
vice. Of this earned increment Miss 
Sharpe pardonably desired to obtain pos- 
session, and it was quite certain she 
would never do so by the rough expedi- 
ent of giving warning. Would I be so 
kind as to intercede for her? 

After putting a few necessary ques- 
tions as to the character and circum- 
stances of the young woman’s intended, 
I promised to do what I could, but con- 





MY OWN 
-fessed that I had not much faith in the 
efficacy of mere interaession. I was 
interested in her; for she was a modest, 
straightforward sort of girl and would 
doubtless make an excellent wife. 


‘* I happen to know,”’ said I, ‘‘ that 1 
shall meet Lady Thrapstone at dinner 
to-night. I may not be able to accom- 
plish much in a first interview, because 
these things require management ; but I 
shall endeavour at least to make a start. 
Let me see; this is lhursday. Suppose 
you call again on Saturday morning, 
when I hope I shall be in a position to 
give you some encouragement.” 


She thanked me warmly, but respect- 
fully, and withdrew. Afterwards I asked 
Walters about her, and he replied, in 
his rigid, cautious way, that he believed 
her to be ‘‘highly _ respectable.’’ 
Walters, who, I am glad to say, is not 
a ladies’ man, is apt to be guarded in 
his verdicts upon a capricious and un- 
trustworthy sex. 


Old Lady Thrapstone had many quali- 
ties often ascribed to a sex which I per- 
sonally admire and revere so much that 


I hate to say of her (or indeed of any 
lady) that sbe was greedy, selfish, intri- 


guing and not over-scrupulous. How- 
ever, as a matter of fact, she was all 
that, and I only mention it in order to 
show that she was approachable from 
various points of the compass. I formed 
no plan in advance for approaching her 
in the matter of the lovelorn lady’s maid, 
my belief, supported by long experience, 
being that a skilful strategist always 
does better to await the opportunities 
which are pretty sure to present them- 
selves soon after he arrives upon the 
field of action, and it so happened that 
I had not been seated for five minutes 
beside Lady Thrapstone at the dinner- 
table when she gave me an opening by 
asking a favour of me. She was very 
anxious that her nephew, Reggie Le 
Mesurier, should obtain the billet of 
Military Secretary to Sir Marmadulee 
Paulton, who had recently been ap- 
pointed Governor of an important de- 
pendency, and, knowing that Sir Marma- 
duke was a great friend of mine, she 
counted upon my assistance. 
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Now, Paulton can hardly be described 
as one of my great friends, nor is he 
by any means an easy man to propiti- 
ate. Moreover, young Le Mesurier’s 
gay career had been marked by episodes 
into which I need not enter here, but 
which many people might regard as dis- 
qualifying him for the post in question. 
l‘urthermore, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would have a large number 
of rival candidates to contend against. 
To all these difficulties, of which | made 
the most, Lady Thrapstone lent a some- 
what inattentive ear during the inter- 
vals of refreshment. 

‘* Oh, yes, I know,” she interrupted 
at length, laying her fat hand on my 
sleeve in a wheedling manner; ‘‘ but 
you are so clever and such a dear that I 
am sure you can work this for us. And 
you do love a job—you know you do!”’ 

That was not a very civil way of de- 
scribing the pleasure which I confess 
that I derive from rendering services to 
others; but I let it pass, and while I 
was casting about me for some insidi- 
ous way of demanding the quid pro quo 
which I had in mind Lady Thrapstone 
saved me all further trouble by herself 
taking the initiative. 

‘** Some people’s virtues,’’ she sighed, 
** are their own reward. And I daresay 
that is your case; you are so admirable 
and excellent and enviable in all re- 
spects! But a poor sinner like me can’t 
aspire to such high standards, and I 
don’t mind owning that ingratitude 
makes me feel quite ill. Just imagine 
my maid, who has been with me for years 
and knows all my habits, coolly announc- 
ing, the other day, that she wished to 
leave and be married! Never should I 
have believed that Ellen Sharpe would 
be guilty of such brutal selfishness after 
all that I have done for her: 

She told me the whole story, with 
that wealth of irrelevant detail in which 
women are wont to indulge when treat- 
ing of domestic upheavals, and as soon 
as her breath failed I avowed that.a por- 
tion of my compassionate sympathy went 
forth to the delinquent. 

** Of course ’’ I said, “‘ one detests 
having to part with good servants; yet 
they, too, are human, and allowance 
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must be made for their human infirmi- 
ties. I myself, as it chances, am about 
to lose my housekeeper, Mrs. Spicer, 
whom I shall find it impossible to re- 
place. It is a horrid bore; but she is 
past work, poor old soul, so I must make 
the best of a bad business and pension 
her off.’’ 

My allusion to the pension was pur- 
posely made and had the anticipated 
effect. Lady Thrapstone at once pro- 
claimed what her own generous inten- 
tions had been with regard to her maid, 
but pointed out that Sharpe stood on a 
different footing from Spicer. 

** Sharpe is not past work, nor likely 
to be as long as I live. It isn’t a paral- 
lel case at all. What would you do if 
your man were to desert you upon the 
plea that he had become enamoured of 
some servants’-hall siren or other?’’ 

‘* Mercifully I shall not be tried,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘ Walters has his emotions 
well under control. At the same time, 
I may say that I should not think it fair 
to inflict any loss or penalty upon him as 
a consequence of his wishing to imitate 
the majority of mortals.’’ 

“* Oh, well,’’ returned Lady Thrap- 
stone, shrugging her plump shoulders, 
*‘ your standards, as I say, are more 
lofty than mine, that’s all. Nota penny 
shall Sharpe get from me unless she 
abandons this unfeeling scheme of 
hers.”’ 

I protested mildly and discursively, 
always keeping in view my end, which I 
had the satisfaction of achieving, before 
the evening was over. Should I succeed 
in securing the appointment for Reggie 
Le Mesurier (no simple or straightfor- 
ward matter, I assured her), Lady 
Thrapstone was to humour my fancy by 
bestowing her blessing, together with 
the promised dowry, upon Helen Sharpe. 
That was the bargain, and I did not 
mind her calling it a villainously hard 
one. 

It was with the sincerest gratification 
that I found myself justified in holding 
out hopes to Miss Sharpe, who kept her 
appointment punctually on the Saturday 


morning. I had already put matters 
in train, I told her, and_ she 
should hear of further develop- 
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ments through Walters, with whom, 
I understood, she was acquainted. 
One soon becomes a keen partisan of 
those who give one a little trouble, and 
if Lady Thrapstone had any reason to 
accuse this demure, civil-spoken girl of 
ingratitude, I am sure I had none. 

Putting things in train meant that I 
had persuaded Sir Marmaduke and Lady 
Paulton to dine with me at Dieudonné’s 
and go on to the play afterwards. I had, 
further, been lucky enough to lay hands 
upon Peggy Le Mesurier, Reggie’s sis- 
ter, as a useful fourth. Peggy is lively, 
as well as pretty, and Paulton, though 
apt to be pompous and stiffnecked with 
men, is susceptible after a gallant, pater- 
nal, condescending fashion to feminine 
cajoleries. As for me, I bestowed some 
thought upon the menu and, immeai- 
ately after receiving my guests, devoted 
myself’ with unquenchable ‘courage to 
storming the ramparts of chill dignity 
and stupidity behind which Lady Paul- 
ton, a massive woman with an auburn 
wig, sits permanently entrenched. I 
cannot say that my onslaught was 
crowned with any striking triumph; but 
at least I left the field clear for Peggy 
who made even better use of her time 
than I had ventured to expect. On the 
conclusion of the feast Paulton rose, 
beaming, chuckling, rubicund and dis- 
posed to view all the world with a bene- 
volent eye. I do believe—Heaven for- 
give me!—that he fancied he had made 
a conquest; for I caught him glancing 
at one of the mirrors, as he went out, 
and giving a surreptitious, complacent 
twist to his moustache. 

‘* Clever, amusing little girl that,’’ he 
remarked, while he crushed me into a 
corner of the hansom in which he and I 
followed his wife’s brougham to the 
theatre. ‘‘ Not too prudish either, eh? 
I ventured to tell her that story about—’”’ 
(here he broke off to favour me with the 
outlines of the story in question, at 
which I was duly convulsed, though I 
had heard it from him once or twice 
before) ‘‘ and by Jove I thought she 
would have died of laughing! Between 
you and me,”’ he went on confidentially, 
“*T suspect that she wants me to take 
her brother out with me as my Military 
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Secretary. She gave me a hint, which, 
of course, I pretended not to see. I 
suppose he wouldn’t do, would he?’’ 

** Reggie Le Mesucery’’ | asked in- 
differently. ‘‘ Well, hardiy perhaps. He 
is a nice-mannered young fellow, very 
good-looking and popular and all that; 
but no—not quite your sort of man, I 
should think. He is said to have been 
a bit wild in his time, and you would 
probably prefer an o'dish, serious, scien- 
tific officer ?’’ 

‘* 1 don’t know why you should say 
that, Mowbray,’’ returned Paulton 
rather snappishly. ‘‘ 1 want a man who 
will behave himself, of course, but- why 
you should credit me with a craving for 
scientific prigs I am at a loss to imagine. 
My experience is that one is safer, as 
a rule, with Charles Surface than with 
Joseph.”’ 

I was inwardly tickled by a fugitive 
vision of Sir Marmaduke’s wife in the 
character of Lady Teazle ; but all I said 
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was, 
there. 

‘For my own part,” 
sently resumed, ‘‘I don’t care a rap 
what people tell me about men, or 
women either. I see them and have a 
talk with them, and use my own judg- 
ment, which doesn’t often deceive me.’’ 

That being exactly the frame of mind 
to which I had wished to bring him, | 
changed the subject. 

The intelligent reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that soon after we had 
taken our places in the box which I had 
engaged, we descried Lady Thrapstone’s 
diamond comb and Reggie Le Mesurier’s 
curly head side by side in the stalls. 

** Why, there’s Reggie, escorting old 
Aunt Amelia!’’ Peggy exclaimed, in 
well-feigned astonishment. ** How 
touching of him! But Reggie is nothing 
if not dutiful.’’ 

Waved signals were exchanged during 
the interval after the first act; but I 


‘* Yes, 1 daresay 


” 


you are right 


Paulton pre- 
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allowed the second to come to an end 
before I descended to pay my respects 
to Lady Thrapstone and suggest to hei 
neighbour that he might as well pay his 
to his sister. 

** Le tour est joué.’’ | murmured, as 
I sank into the vacated stall; ‘‘ it now 
only remains for you to tell Miss Sharpe 
that she may order her orange blos- 
soms.”’ 

“* Not until your share of the transac- 
tion is completed, thank you,’’ returned 
Lady Thrapstone. ‘‘ Come and lunch 
with me to-morrow and bring good news. 
Then I'll talk to you.” 

I scarcely anticipated that it would be 
in my power to convey the desired in- 
telligence to her quite so soon as that; 
but, strange to say, it reached me even 
sooner. Only when the play was over 
did I return to my guests, and while I 
was following them down the staircase, 
young Le Mesurier caught me by the 
elbow. 

““T say, General, I’m most awfully 
obliged to you,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ The 
old boy actually offered me the berth, 
without so much as waiting to be asked. 
I can’t thank you enough!” 

‘* Thank your sister, my dear fellow,”’ 
I magnanimously replied; and with that 
I made for home, feeling that I had 
some right to congratulate myself upon 
a tolerably smart and adroit stroke of 
business. 

** Walters,’’ said I, just before getting 
into bed, ‘‘if you-should be seeing Sharpe 


—Lady Thrapstone’s maid, you know— - 


you might mention to her that there will 
be no further trouble about that little 
affair of hers. I have arranged it for 
her.”* 

“* Very good, sir,’” answered Walters, 
who may have been a trifle inquisitive, 
but who was too well drilled to look so; 
‘* I will make a point of giving the young 
woman your message.’’ 

As for me, I made a point of ringing 
Lady Thrapstone’s door-bell at two 
o'clock punctually on the following day, 
and I was shown without delay into her 
presence. 

‘“* Well,’’ I began, ‘‘ your nephew has 
forestalled me, no doubt, as a bearer of 
good news. I hope you have made Miss 
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Sharpe the recipient of some good news, 
too?”’ 

‘* Oh yes,”’ she answered, laughing ; 
‘* Sharpe and I have come to an under- 
standing, and so, I hope, have you and 
Walters.” 

‘* Walters?’’ I echoed, vaguely dis- 
quieted, for somehow I did not alto- 
gether like her laughter. 

‘* You haven’t, then? What cowards 
men are! Oh, not you, my dear Gene- 
ral; your courage is beyond all dispute ; 
you never hesitate to rush in where 
meaner mortals might fear to tread. But 
I do call it pusillanimous on Walters’s 
part to shelter himself behind my petti- 
coats and Sharpe’s up to the very last.” 

A chill pang, as of a serpent’s tooth, 
pierced my heart. 

‘* Lady Thrapstone,’’ said I, in a 
hollow voice, ‘‘ am I to understand that 
Walters is the man whom your maid pro- 
poses to marry ?”’ 

‘*Oh, she didn’t propose to him,’’ 
Lady Thrapstone replied, still laughing ; 
‘* he was bold enough to ask her first, 
though he frankly confessed that he 
should never dare to speak to you. So 
then, knowing your mania for—for— 
how shall I put it?—for adjusting your 
neighbours’ dilemmas, I laid the trap 
into which you so obligingly entered.” 

‘*T can’t think where you expect to 
go to when you die,’’ I gasped. ‘‘And to 
think that I have got your nephew an 
appointment for which I very much 
doubt his suitability into the bargain!’’ 

‘* Ah, that was incidental,’’ returned 
Lady Thrapstone coolly. ‘‘ Gratifying 
though, I’ll allow, and some small re- 
ward to me for all my trouble. Yes, ! 
certainly score all round. But cheer up; 
I haven't forgot you in the general phil- 
anthropic scheme. Now don’t lose your 
temper, but just listen. Although, be- 
tween you and me, Sharpe is not exact- 
ly an ideal maid and I am not inconsol- 
able at losing her, I happen to know 
that as a housekeeper she positively 
shines supreme. So there you are! 
Substitute her for your superannuated 
Spicer and be happy. Walters and she 
are both willing—not to say anxious.”’ 

Well—I__can’t get on without 
Walters—and the rascal knows it! 





66 URSED be the rain and the mud, 
. curséd be our officers, curséd be 
the Convention, and all those in 
authority * 
‘Have a care, Valentin!’’ The 
speaker glanced uneasily over his 
shoulder. ‘* Words like those sound ill, 
even in jest.” 

Corporal Valentin continued his dole- 
ful commination defiantly. 

‘* Curséd be the heaven above and the 
earth beneath, curséd be the prisoner 
whom we guard—’’-. The young man 
broke off abruptly. ‘* No, faitn, 1 won’t 
curse her! She’s heard enough maledic- 
tions, poor soul; mine shan’t be addea 
to them, whatever she may deserve.’”’ 

With hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, Valentin stared at the fast-fall- 
ing rain, his lips pursed and a meditative 
frown upon his round, pleasant face. His 
fellow sentry glanced at him dubiously, 
pausing in the restricted shelter of the 
archway which led from the Court of the 
Palais de Justice to the Prison of the 
Conciergerie. 

** What a day!’’ ejaculated’ Valentin, 
moving his toes uneasily in the mud and 
water which filled his boots. ‘‘ In spite 
of all my patriotism, I’d sooner be com- 
fortable at home by my own fireside than 
suffering here for the sake of the Re- 
public.’’ 

** Any fool would!’’ growled Private 
Rouvray. 

‘** Except my wife. I tell you, Rouv- 
ray ’’—there was a quaint mixture of 
pride and discomfort in Valentin’s air— 
‘**T tell ‘you, she positively glories in 
suffering. Only this morning, when I 


just grumbled a bit at the weather, she 
said that anyone ought to rejoice at being 
cailed upon to endure hardships for the 
sake of our country. Oh, she is magni- 
ficent, my Diane!”’ 

‘*And as handsome as a_ goddess,’’ 
agreed Rouvray heartily. 

‘* Her soul is as beautiful as her face!’ 
Valentin’s discomforts were forgotten in 
his enthusiasm. ‘* Such courage, such 
unswerving zeal and patriotism! She 
spends hours daily at the Jacobins or the 
Cordeliers; she has the spirit of an 
ancient Roman—faith, it often puts me to 
shame!’’ The young man sighed in a 
somewhat disheartened manner. 

*“ You were always over soft-hearted, 
comrade.’”’ 

** Not at all not at all!’’ Valen- 
tin assumed an expression of iron re- 
solve. ‘‘ Only there are few 
men, I tell you, who could equal my 
Diane ‘in force of character. I verily 
believe that, if the opportunity offered, 
she would put the Widow Capet to death 
with her own hands. Oh, she has the 
will of a lion!”’ 

Their conversation ended abruptly at 
the sound of clanking weapons in the 
ante-chamber behind them. The guard 
was changed and, in a few moments’ 
time, the two men were free to go where 
they would. 

Rouvray set off at a 


sharp pace 
through the mud and slush; Valentin, 
whose way lay in the opposite direction, 
walked more slowly along the uneven 
cobbles of the Rue de la Barillerie. 

The young man felt disinclined this 
evening to be kindled by the Republican 
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enthusiasm of his wife, when she re- 
turned late, as was her wont, from the 
sitting of some one of her patriotic 
clubs. At this hour, as he well knew, a 
deserted home. awaited him, and he 
thought, rather wistfully, that it would 
have been pleasant to find a warm, fire- 
lit room, and a wife who would lay aside 
politics, and talk to him of comfortable, 
unimportant things. Of course, any man 
might be proud to be Diane’s husband ; 
he was proud—perhaps it was only that 
he was not worthy of her. 

As he paced slowly along, meditating 
thus, Valentin heard a quick, but 
stealthy, step behind him. He turned, 
and saw that someone had just emerged 
from the courtyard of the Palais de Jus- 
tice. 

It was the figure of a slight man, 
below the average height, and dressed 
in the uniform of a National Guard. He 
paused and stood hesitating on the 
footway, glancing furtively around him. 

Valentin drew back into the shadow 
of a doorway. Suspicion was stirring in 
his mind and becoming each moment 
nearer to certainty. . The Corporal’s 
breath came thickly, and his heart beat 
ever faster and faster, as he watched the 
stranger. 

For this seeming man was a woman! 
Valentin knew it by a dozen signs, in 
spite of the heavy folds of the enwrap- 
ping military cloak. The disguise was, 
after all, no disguise; bearing, walk, 
gesture—all alike were unmistakably 
and undoubtedly feminine. 

What woman was this who crept dis- 
guised from the prison of the Concier- 
gerie at nightfall? To that question, in 
those autumn days of 1793, there was 
one ever-possib'e answer. And as that 
answer took form in Valentin’s brain, a 
feeling which was almost tersor came 
over him. It was not that he was taken 
by surprise; the rumours of escape and 
the frustrated attempts had been too 
frequent for that to be the case. Yet, if 
this disguise indeed concealed her who 
had once been Queen of France, what 
was he to do? 

Valentin told himself sternly that his 
duty was plain and undoubted. He must 
give the alarm at once; arrest her; call 





‘* PATRIOTS.” 












for help. Nevertheless, something held 
him back, something which he would 
have found it hard to analyse. 

He temporised with himself. The 
fugitive was now coming towards him, 
walking quickly and lightly; he would 
wait until she was close at hand. 

Yet, even then, he did not take action. 
The muffled figure approached, passed 
him by unnoticed, where he lurked in 
the shadows. He caught the glint of 
bright, watchful eyes beneath the mili- 
tary hat, but he could see no more of the 
features, shrouded as they were in a fold 
of the heavy cloak. 

She hastened on, her pace increasing 
with each moment, and Valentin did not 
stir until she was fully a hundred yards 
away, walking rapidly along the Rue 
Barthélemi. Then, suddenly, he seemed 
to come to his senses, and, emerging 
from the doorway, he followed the tast- 
disappearing figure. 

Thoughts spun through his head in 
such quick succession that they almost 
prevented him, as it were, from think- 
ing. Here was his chance to prove to 
all—and to Diane above all—his devo- 
tion to the Republic. This enterprise 
necessitated no perilous night-ride, like 
that of Drouet through the thickets of 
Argonne. Yet, after all, what more had 
Drouet done at Varennes than he, Val- 
entin, could do now? He would be 
acclaimed as the preserver of the French 
people; he seemed already in fancy to 
hear the cries of the newsboys; ‘* At. 
tempted escape of the Widow Capet!”’ 
- . “* Brave conduct of Citizen Valen- 
tin!’’ 

Brave? Ah, but there was the rub! 
For it needed no bravery to arrest a de- 
fenceless, lonely woman, a woman weak- 
ened by imprisonment and grief, a 
woman who had suffered ; God! how she 
must have suffered! 

But, on the other hand, there was 
Diane, his wife. If he did not do his 
duty, how she would sneer at his weak- 
ness, and condemn his unpatriotism. 

In his perplexity, Valentin alternately 
quickened or reduced his pace, now 
dropping into a walk, now hastening on, 
until he could hear the rapid breathing 
of the fugitive. Again and again he 





** PATRIOTS.” 


almost brought himself to the point of 
overtaking her, and calling for help. 
Again and again he checked himself in 
the very act. 

They reached the Pont au Change; 
beneath them the river flowed in a tice 
of liquid ebony. In the middle of the 
bridge, a lantern was slung on ropes, 
extending from side to side of the road- 
way. Here the woman paused, and, in 
the dim flickering light, Valentin caught 
a glimpse of her face, white and drawn 
with terror, as she glanced back over 
her shoulder. 

Then on again, along the Quai de la 
Mégisserie, skirting the Seine. Once a 
dark figure slouched out from the 
shadows and extended a hand towards 
the fugitive, with a muttered threat or 
supplication. Valentin saw the woman 
shrink aside from the night-prowler, 
heard her self-suppressed cry of fear, 
and ran to protect her. 

Hand on sword, he faced the skulk- 
ing figure. The fellow glanced at him, 
scowling, but the sight of the young 
man’s stalwart frame and the uniform 
which clothed it seemed to intimidate 
him. He hesitated, glanced shiftily 
from side to side, and finally slipped 
away into the darkness. 

An exclamation of vexation escaped 
Valentin as he swung round. The 
woman had not waited for an instant; 
she was by now almost out of sight. 

Without hesitation, he followed her 
into the maze of streets abutting on the 
quays in the neighbourhood of the 
church of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois. 
The slim, uniformed figure passed 
rapidly along the ill-lighted, unsavoury 
alleys, sometimes ankle-deep in filth. 
When they reached the broader Rue 
Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, she crossed 
the street and hastened on up a side 
lane. 

Evidently she was making for some 
definite goal; evidently, too, she knew 
well that she was followed. Valentin 
could see it in her quick, nervous move- 
ments, in the frightened glances which 
she threw backwards over her shoulder 
as she sped along. 

A sudden distaste af himself seized 
upon the young man; he saw his action 
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like that of a greyhound running down 
a helpless hare. And with that feeling, 
a new instinct awoke within him, the in- 
stinct to help and protect the weak. He 
forgot that he was a patriot, a Republi- 
can, he remembered only the naked fact 
that this was a woman, and he a man. 

They had reached the neighbourhood 
of his owh home by now, and he formed 
a plan on the impulse of the moment. 
He would overtake this one-time Queen, 
offer her the protection of his roof, 
conceal her there from her enemies. 

Valentin would not consider the in- 
numerable obstacles to his scheme—his 
wife above all. All that must wait until 
later. In the meantime, he quickened 
his pace to a run, splashing through 
the liquid mud, with the rain beating 
on his face, whilst the forlorn figure 
which he pursued sped on before him, 
drawing the dripping cloak around her. 
Once she stumbled and almost fell, then 
recovered herself and ran on—on—never 
pausing now to glance behind her. 

Valentin was gaining ; his longer legs 
gave him the advantage. Foot by foot, 
he drew nearer, until he was scarcely 
half-a-dozen yards away. Then he ven- 
tured to speak. 


‘*Madame!”’ he gasped. ‘‘ Madame 
—I know who you are—I know what 
you seek—and . 

The flying figure made no pause; 
panting, almost breathless, she sped on. 

** Madame—listen to me!’’ Valentin 
cried again. ‘‘ I intend you no harm—I 
swear it!’ 

The woman hesitated almost imper- 
ceptibly. Valentin reached her side, and 
laid his hand on her hand. 

‘* I beg you not to be afraid of me,’’ 
he said gravely. ‘* I—Ah!”’ 

His voice broke off in a cry of utter 
amazement. They had reached his own 
doorstep, and, at his touch, the woman 
turned and faced him, throwing aside 
the cloak which hid the lower part of 
her face. Under the dim light of the 
lamp which swung overhead, Valentin 
saw her plainly, saw that it was—his 
wife. 


** Diane!’’ he gasped. 
helpless reiteration, ‘‘ Diane!’’ 


And again, in 
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She looked at him with something like 
terror in her eyes, and words came slow- 
ly from her dry lips. 

** Why are you surprised? You said 
that—that you knew who I was.’’ 

‘* I thought that you were—apnother,’ 
muttered Valentin. 


’ 


““'Who?’’ Her voice died to a hoarse 
whisper. 
““Who? Why—’’ The young man 


had recovered a measure of self-posses- 


sion. ‘‘ Why, what matter, since I was 
mistaken? And you—did you know 
3) 
e 


“* Yes, I have known you all the time. 
But you—why did you follow me?’’ she 
persisted. 

Valentin hesitated; then blurted out 
the truth in desperation. 

““I saw you coming out from the 
Conciergerie in disguise? I knew at once 
that it was a woman. Naturally, I 


thought that it was—the Qu—the 
Widow Capet.”’ 
“‘ Then—’’ Diane’s eyes were fixed on 


his face, with a strange, intent stare. 
** Then—of course—you followed to— 
to denounce her.”’ 

Again Valentin hesitated. Of course, 
that was what he had intended in the 
beginning. Why not leave it at that 
and earn his wife’s approval? No need 
to tell her that he had changed his mind. 


‘* PATRIOTS.”’ 





Yet—it was difficult to lie to Diane like 
that—cowardly too. 

‘*No!’’ He spoke loudly, surprising 
himself by his own vehemence. ‘‘ No 
such thing! I meant to help her to es- 
cape.”’ 

And then the most surprising thing in 
Valentin’s experience came to pass. 
Diane sprang forward and flung her 
arms around his neck. He could not 
see her face, but again and again she re- 
peated words which sounded unbeliev- 
ably strange in his ears. - 

** Oh, I’m so glad—so glad!” 

The young man stood motionless, un- 
til presently his wife raised her face, 
all warm and wet. 

‘* I’m so glad, Jean,’’ she said, softly. 
‘** Because—I was trying to do the same 
myself—to help the Queen to escape. It 
was all planned, when you thought I was 
at the clubs, but, at the last, she would 
not go; she would not leave her chil- 
dren.’’ 

** But you, Diane—you?’’ was all that 
Valentin could find to say. 

She answered him almost with im- 
patience, as one would speak to a child. 

“Yes, I! Not that I am any the less 
a good patriot, a loyal Republican, but 
she is so lonely, Jean, and her husband 
is dead, and—we’re both women after 
all—just women.”’ 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


* BOY CRITIC. 
A teacher was conducting a lesson in 


history. 
‘* Tommy Jones,’’ she said, ‘* what 
was there about George Washington 
which distinguished him from all other 
Americans ?”’ 
““He didn’t 


answer. 


lie,’’ was the prompt 
’ 


HIS MISTAKE. * 


‘* And how was my dear Holden in- 
jured? He was always so careful to 
avoid danger.”’ 

‘* It was simply a matter of mistaken 
judgment, ma’am. He alighted from 
his aeroplafe while it was in motion, 
and the lower step was a little too 
high.”’ 





SUBURBANITE : ‘‘You must visit our new club—the grounds 


are beautiful ; 


City MAN: 


ANTICIPATED. 


Father (sternly): ‘‘ Your recklessness 
must have a check.” ~ 

Son : ‘‘ Glad you mentioned it. 
just going to ask you for one.”’ 


I was 





the golf-links superb. 
grounds the first thing that strikes you—— 


‘** | know—a golf ball! ”’ 


On entering the 


THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


“* And can I alight from both ends of 
this car ?’’ 
** Well, 
madame.’’ 


hardly at the same time, 
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marry any other girl.’’ 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Bribe (to her dearest friend): ‘‘ Tom said if I refused to marry him, he would never 


HER DearREST FRIEND: ‘Yes; I understood you were the last on his list.’’ 


WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 


In a country town Ben Watson had 
saved the life of Myra Underhill... Miss 
Underhill had been overturned in a river 
with a swift current, and the act of 
young Watson was a very heroic one. 
He had saved the life of the girl as she 
was sinking for the third time, and he 
had barely strength to pull himself and 
the young woman to shallow water. 


The news soon spread and Ben Wat- 
son was hailed as the real live hero of 
the village. 


Aunt Tabby Wilson, the oldest 
woman in the village, mother of the 
little colony, was loud in praise of the 
heroism of the young man, and at once 
declared that Ben and Myra must get 
married. ‘* Ben saved Myra’s life,’’ 


she said ‘‘and now they must marry 
and be happy ever afterward, just as 
they do in the story books.” 


But Ben demurred. The arrangement 
did not suit him. 

‘*' Why not marry Myra, Ben?’’ said 
the old lady. ‘‘ She is yours, and we 
must have a wedding.”’ 

** She’s~a nice girl, all right,”’ replied 
Ben, ‘‘ but I don’t think we oughter 
marry. Seems to me,’’ he went on, 
‘**T have done enough for Myry.”’ 





MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Mrs. Brown could only buy two stall 
seats, one behind the other. Wishing 
to have her sister beside her, she turned 
and cautiously surveyed the man in the 
next seat. She finally leaned over and 
timidly asked him: ‘‘ I beg pardon, sir, 
but are you alone?”’ 

The man, -without turning his head 
the slightest, but twisting his mouth to 
an alarming degree and shielding it with 
his hand, muttered, ‘‘ My word, no—my 
wife’s with me.’’ 


<———————_$_ 
——_ Eee 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY 


MODES OF THE MOMENT. 

Soft crowns in moire, satin, or silk, 
arranged in many different ways, and 
capable of any number 
of re-arrangements, are 
enjoying a great vogue 
at the moment, and I 
am giving a description of a delightful 
hat made with a crown of this kind. 
The crown is of black watered silk, the 
fulness of which is drawn down under a 
straight band of white 
satin, which in _ its 
turn is bordered all 
round with a finely- 
pleated frill of fine 
black net, arranged 
so that it falls softly 
on the hair. At the 
side back, standing 
quite high, is a long 
white straight feather, 
which is kept in place 
by a single yellow 
rose. 

Tulle blossoms will 
be used to. decorate 
hats of the picture 
description. Clusters 
of various kinds are 
used, wreathed round 
a hat or raised aloft, 
and one particularly 
attractive group 
shows roses, tulips, 
and pansies in shades 
of pink, purple, and 
yellow. 

On a model of pale 
yellow Tagal, covered with silk crépe 
a shade darker, a wreath of field flowers 
encircles the brim, and a tuft of black 
aigrettes is seen at the back. 

Another model composed of golden 
brown chip has a crown veiling of 
bright scarlet chiffon and a wreath of 
leaf green wheat and daisies. 

A most fetching hat designed for a 
coming wedding is in a soft shade of 
crushed strawberry picot straw, the flat 
brim being bent up a little into a point 


Smart 
Millinery. 
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HAT FOR SUMMER EVENING WEAR, IN 
WHITE WITH PINK RIBBON AND ROSES 
ON SIDF. 


EDNA. 


in front, while it undulates into a 
graceful upward curve towards the back 
to show a doublure of strawberry- 
coloured ninon de soie. The crown is, 
besides, enveloped in a filmy swathing 
of the same pretty ninon, which is 
drawn under a cluster of dark blue 
velvet berries. Fine pedal straws are 
being used to make some of the 
smartest hats for every-day wear, 
turned up on one side to show a lining 
in some contrasting 
colour, and adorned 
round the crown with 
a wreath of mixed 
flowers, chosen in 
rather vivid shades, 
and intermingled with 
leaves. 

The costumes most 
suitable for wearing 
just now are those 

which are 

Coats made in fine 

and navy coating 

Skirts. serges, in 

soft Cheviot 
tweeds and _ whip- 
cords. They are 
decorated, for the 
most part, this season 
, with buttons, and 

HMS arranged with skirts 
that are a little fuller 
than those of last 
season, many of them 
having a group of 
gathers at the back 
of the waist, headed 
by a stitched band of the material, 
finished with a button at either end. 

The cutaway coat has no doubt come 
to stay, at least for a while, for it has 
won the favour of many of the best- 
dressed women of to-day. There are 
numbers of cutaways from the quite 
conservative two-button model to the 
one that almost duplicates the coat of 
a man’s evening suit. Some of the coats 
are quite short, and others are very 
long, so that all women may have a 
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becoming choice. The linen coats and 
skirts will also show this popular cut- 
away effect, and when worn with a tiny 
waistcoat of a different shade will be 
most attractive. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
There is something very attractive 


about the new blouses which are in- 
tended for wearing with 


On tailor-made costumes, 
Blouses. possibly because the 
designs are severely 


simple and necessitate the greatest care 
in cutting and fitting. 

A model developed in ivory white 
crépe de chine is made to fasten down 
the front, with large crépe-covered 
buttons placed in the centre of a double 
box pleat. The rest of the front is left 
quite full, so that the crépe de chine 
can be folded or draped in almost any 
way. The sleeves are long and fairly 
tight fitting, and five crépe buttons are 
placed on each cuff; a round net collar, 
bordered. with a tiny pleated frill of the 
same fabric, looks well with this blouse. 

A second model in mustard-coloured 
crepon has a collar, cuffs, and pipings 
of black silk. Last but not least is a 
really chic basque blouse carried out in 
Royal blue satin and decorated with a 
tiny square collar in cherry-coloured 
satin. The draped waistbelt finished 
with two long straight ends is also in 
this satin. 


Large artificial blossoms are worn, 
not only for evening but out of doors, 
and they are _ supple- 

Accessories. mented with long loops 
of ribbon and - still 

longer ends, which hang down from 
the stems and help largely in the dress 
scheme of to-day. A new sash which 
will be largely worn with dainty wash- 
ing frocks is of soft silk ribbon, tied in 
the most negligée manner, and looks 
as if it had inadvertently slipped round, 
well on the left-hand side at the back. 
But the two ends of the sash, long 
enough to almost reach the hem of the 
dress, are tucked lightly together, to 
make a long loop, thus making evident 
the fact that the negligee air is only 


simulated, and that a cleverly-arranged 
fastening allows the sash to be hooked 
on instead of being tied afresh each 
time. A sash of this description would 
be the making of a simply-made dotted 





A CHARMING PANIER EFFECT IN 
SILK BROCHE. 


muslin frock. Lace figures on every- 
thing, and a little good lace lends beauty 
to the simplest gown, blouse, or cos- 
tume. Chantilly is no doubt first 
favourite both in black and white. A 
charming simple afternoon frock in 
black moire shows a tiny hip length 
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tunic of white Chantilly lace which is 
drawn jn at the waistline with a bright 
green sash of soft satin. Jabots of 
white lace lined with black net are con- 
sidered very modish, and are worn with 
plain tailored coats and skirts in silk 
whipcord, faced cloth and fine serge. 


FASHIONS FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 

Delightful little bonnets fashioned of 
fine pliable straw and finished with the 
daintiest of fine silk ribbons are lovely; 
for little maids from three to six years 
Though fitting c’ose around the head, 
with the corners coming over the ears, 
they are extremely cool, for the wide 
braids of satin straw lace in and out in 
the plain basket-weave style, giving 
scope for plenty of ventilation. Little 
shapes in fine white rice straw adorned 
over each ear with a tiny wreath of 
roses and forget-me-nots are another 
pretty choice for summer wear. 

For girls a few years older there are 
some attractive sailor shapes in imita- 
tion Panama bound round the edge and 
brim with a narrow band of coloured 
velvet or moire ribbon. An effective 
little dress for a child of ten takes the 
form of a high-waisted skirt and tiny 
blouse coatee, which is carried out in 
egg-shell blue casement cloth. The 
skirt is scalloped at the hem and sewn 
with coarse white thread, whilst the 
pretty little coatee has a tiny sailor 
collar and turned backed cuffs of fine 
white broderie Anglaise; a white silk 
cord finished with tasselled ends is 
passed round the high waist line, form- 
ing a very dainty finish. A small blue 
pedal straw hat decorated with a flat, 
white corded silk band and plain bows 
could be successfully worn with this 
charming frock. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 

It frequently happens that _when 

driving or motoring the skin becomes 
very red and rough 

Careofthe looking. It is therefore 

Complexion. advisable to use some 

kind of protection before 

going on a long trip., The fo'lowing 








SMART COAT AND SKIRT IN THE POPULAR 
CONTRASTING EFFECT. 1HE COAT OF BLACK 
AND THE SKIRT OF KHAKI SERGE. 
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treatment has been tried and found ex- 
tremely beneficial: Before starting out, 
well rub a little good cold cream into 
your face, and dust over with fine starch 
powder. Then, at the end of the journey 
or when you return home, rub this off 
gently with a soft bath towel. Next 
massage your face with equal parts of 
Price’s glycerine, benzine and rosewater, 
then pass a piece of cotton wool over 
the face. Apply several hot towels, and 
finish by spraying a little eau-de- 
Cologne on the skin. This prevents the 
face becoming rough, and also acts as 
a tonic. Camphor cold cream is excel- 
lent for keeping the lips in good condi- 
tion, especialty in windy weather. This, 
of course, contains no colouring matter, 
but will keep the lips from chapping 
and cracking, which spoils the most 
perfect mouth. 


A good mouth wash for using night 
and morning is compounded of cam- 
phor, myrrh, and mastic, and this helps 
to whiten and preserve the teeth as well 
as to keep the lips in good order. For 
pale lips, cold cream to which has been 
added a little powdered carmine, is often 
found helpful. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


While starch is still hot on the stove 
drop into it a lump of alum, and stir 
slowly until dissolved ; 
Laundry a piece about the size 
Tips—A __ of the end of your finger 
Good Starch. to a quart of starch js 
about the right pro- 

portion. 


Irons will not stick, and aprons and 
blouses will keep clean longer, as this 
starch gives the fabric somewhat of a 
waterproof nature, and spots can often 
be rubbed off before the material has 
had time to absorb the dirt. When 
washing coloured cotton garments that 
are likely to fade in the washing, add 
to the rinsing water a little vinegar, 
and you will find that it will revive the 
colour. 





Immerse the garment in a warm solu- 
tion of half an ounce of oxalic acid to 
three gallons of water, 

To Remove subsequently bleaching 
Stains from with peroxide of hydro- 
White Silk. gen, using one part of 
the peroxide to six 

parts of water. Wine stains may be 
removed by washing the material with 
methylated spirit and finally freshening 
it with chloroform to restore the colour. 


Kid gloves may be washed well with 
spirits of turpentine until quite clean.” 
Rub them as if washing the hands, and 
when clean hang in the open air, give 
them a final rub with pipeclay or chalk, 
and lay them in a box with a sweet- 
scented sachet. 


OUR HOME COOK. 


Ingredients: Four ounces of flour, 
three ounces of butter, one ounce of 
castor sugar, and half a 
Almond teaspoonful of baking- 
Shortbread. powder. Mix flour and 
sugar in basin with 
butter. Work lightly with fingers till 
a paste. Then turn mixture on board 
and roll out once, and cut into shape, 
and bake slowly for half an hour. Do 
not remove from tin until cold. Flavour 
with a few drops of almond essence, 
and decorate the top with chopped 
almonds. 


Required: One pound of flour, half a 
pound of fresh butter, the yolk of an 
egg, one ounce of castor 
Good Short sugar, one teaspoonful 
Pastry. _ of lemon juice, a quarter 
of a pint of cold water, 
and a pinch of salt. Put the flour in a 
basin with the salt and sugar, rub in 
the butter all together till the flour 
seems like breadcrumbs. Make a hole 
in the middle, drop in the yolk of egg 
and lemon juice, and make into a very 
still paste with the water. Rather 
more water may be required, but it must 
be used carefully, as the paste should be 
dry. Roll out and fold twice, put away 
in a cold place for half an hour, and it 
is ready for use. 
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SOME PORTRAITS IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY. 


C ARISBROOKE ~ CASTLE. 
Stories by MAX ADELER, VINCENT EMS, C. T. CAPPER, etc., ete. 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 


just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
‘FRUIT 


a 
SALT’ ham 
BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


This well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the 
nerves normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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The New No. 12 Visible Model 


HAMMOND Typewriter 


This is the only STANDARD 
machine on which can be writ- 
ten any LANGUAGE in any 
style of TYPE, beside which, 
Perfect Alignment, Any Width 
of Paper and Uniform Impres- 
sion are exclusive HAMMOND 
features. 






¥ NAMMONO 
VISIBLE 
NO.12. 


We have a few Re-built Machines, guaranteed 
Ideal or Universal Keyboard £11 #100. Od. 


MACHINES SUPPLIED ON INSTALMENT SYSTEM IF DESIRED. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Specimen of work 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


LONDON BRANCH: 50, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. MANCHESTER : 4, Albert 
Square. LIVERPOOL: 17, The Temple, Dale Street. 
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